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PREFACE. 


won better calculated to lead the 
A young mind to an acquaintance with 


Engliſh Literature, than Dr. Johnſon's Lives of 


the Poets, is, perhaps, not in exiſtence. It has 
been univerſally read and admired, for ſtrength | 
and dignity of ſtyle, originality of ſentiment, and 
perſpicuity of remark. It is not eaſy, indeed, to 
ſay, whether we more admure the author for the 
entertainment and inſtruction he affords us, or 
revere him for his invariable attachment to the 
cauſe of religion and virtue. That this great 
man did not in any inſtance write under the in- 
fluence of partiality or prejudice, is not meant to 
be aſſerted, becauſe it is not to be believed. » | _- 
ſome defects of this kind, his 


| _workis a maſterpiece of criticiſm and biography. 


That young perſons, or others, to whom the 
price of the original work may be an inconve- 


nience, may yet have acceſs to the information 


A 2 : it 
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it contains, the preſent abridgement has been 
made. On cxamination, we truſt it will be 
found to comprize, in a condenſed form, all that 
is moſt worthy of attention: the parts neceſſarily 
omitted are thoſe which it was thought could 
beſt be ſpared, and would be leaſt regretted. : 


Poet recorded by Dr. Johnſon is here 
included : and of the Editor's Annotations, ſome 
are calculated to confirm or elucidate 
facts, and others to ea . unno- 
ticed by the Doctor, — — 
he was not acquainted. 


enn. afitecd co. the Meds 
lic will be found at leaſt a faithful abſtract 
of its great original; the information it commu- 
nicates, though compendious, is yet ſatisfactory; 
and in it have been blended, with attentive care, 
the agreeable and the uſeful. 


Every 
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TR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, who has been ſtyled 
the brighteſt ornament of the 18th century, was 
born in the city of Litchfield in Staffordſhire, on the 
| I8th of September N. S. 1709. His father Michael 
was a bookſeller, and muſt have had ſome reputation 
in the city, as he more than once bore the office of 
chief magiſtrate. - | „ 
When arrived at a proper age for grammatical in- 
ſtruction, he was placed in the free ſchool of Litchfield, 
of which one Mr. Hunter was then maſter; a man 
whom his illuſtrious pupil thought very ſevere, and 
wrong-headraly ſevere, becauſe he would beat a bo 
for not anſwering queſtions which he could not 
to be aſked. He was, however, a ſkilful teacher; and 
Johnſon, when he ſtood in the very front of learning, 
was ſenſible how much he owed to him; for upon being 
aſked how he had acquired ſo accurate a kno 
of the Latin tongue, he replied, + My maſter beat 


me very well; without that, Sir, I ſhould have done 
A3 At 


nothing.” 
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field to the ſchool of Stourbridge in Worceſterſhire, 
at which he remained Jittle more than a year, and then 
returned home, where he ſtaid two years without any 
ſettled plan of life or any regular courſe of ſtudy. He 
a great in a deſultory manner, as 


rected him through them ; ſo that when in his 19th 
2 entered a commoner of Pembroke college, 
ord, his mind was ſtored with a variety of ſuch 


exerciſes and in other occaſional compoſitions: but 


' poſed upon him as a Chriſtmas exerciſe the taſk of tranſ- 
lating into Latin verſe Pope's Meffiah ; which being 
ſown to the author of the original, was read and re- 
turned with this encomium, The writer of this poem 
will leave it a queſtion for poſterity, whether his or 
mine be the original.” The particular courſe of his 
ing while in college, and during the vacation which 
he x at home, cannot be traced. "That at this 
period he read much, we have his own evidence in 
what he afterwards told the king ; but his mode of 


At the age of 15 Johnſon was removed from Litch- 


chance threw books in his way, and as inclination di- 


For ſome tranſgreſſion or abſence his tutor had im- | 


fixed 
the trifling ſum, it is ſaid, of five gui 
ceived = Ap bookſeller in Bi — This was 
the firſt attempt which it is certain he made to pro- 
cure pecuniary affiſtance by means of his pen; andit 
muſt have held forth very little encouragement to his 
C ing author by profe fs | 
In 1735, being then in his 26th year, he married 


Mrs. Porter, the widow of a mercer in | 
whoſe age was almoſt double his ; whoſe form, 

according to, Garrick and others, had never been cap- 
tivating ; and whoſe fortune amounted to hardly 800l. 
That the had a ſuperiority of underſtanding and talents 
is extremely both becauſe ſhe inly in- 
ſpired him with a more than ordinary paſſion, and be- 
cauſe ſhe was herſelf — with the charms L 


\Þ 
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! 


| 
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his converſation as to overlook his external diſadvan- 
tages, which were many and He now ſet up a 
private academy; for which purpoſe he hired a large 
houſe well ſituated near his native city: but his name 
having then nothing of that celebrity which afterwards 
commanded the attention and — 
nudertaking d 
known to have been placed under his care, were the 
celebrated David Garrick, his brother George Garrick, 
and a young gentleman of fortune whoſe name was 
Offely. He kept his academy only a year and a half; 
and it was during that time that he conſtructed the 
plan and wrote a great part of his tragedy of Irene. 
The reſpectable character of his parents and his 
own merit had ſecured him a kind reception in the beſt 


guiſhed by Mr. Walmſley, regiſter of the eccleſiaſtical 


court, a man of great worth and of very extenſive and 


various erudition. That gentleman, upon hearing part 
of Irene read, thought ſo highly of Johnſon's abilities 
as a dramatic writer, that he adviſed him by all means 
to finiſh the tra and produce ĩt on the ſtage. To 
men of genius | 
reſiſtleſs. The profits ariſing from a tragedy, including 
the repreſentation and printing of it, and the connec- 


tions which it ſometimes enables the author to form, 


were in Johnſon's imagination ineſtimable. Flattered, 
it may be ſuppoſed, with theſe hopes, he ſet out ſome 
time in the 1737, with his pupil David Garrick, 
For London, leaving Mrs. Johnion tò take care of the 
houſe and the wreck of her fortune. The two adven- 


| of mankind, this 
ng did not ſucceed. The only pupils who are 


families at Litchfield ; and he was particularly diſtin- 


age holds forth temptations almoſt 


turers carried with them from Mr. Walmſley an earneſt 


recommendation to the reverend Mr. Colſon, then ma- 


ſter of an academy, and afterwards Lucaſian profeſſor 


of mathematics in the univerſity of Cambridge ; but 
from that gentleman it does not appear that Johnſon 
found either protection or encouragement... | 


How 


| 


LES 
* % » 


by the managers of that day; and for ſome 
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How he ſpent his time upon his firſt going to Lon- 
don is not particularly known. His y was ny” = 
years” 

;entieman's Magazine ſeems to have been his principal 
reſource for employment and ſupport. To enumerate 
his various communications to that far-famed miſcel- 
lany, would extend this article beyond the limits which 
we can afford. Suffice it to ſay, that his conneCtion 
with Cave the proprietor became _ cloſe ; that he 
wrote pretaces, eſſays, reviews of books, and poems; 
and that he was occaſionally employed in correcti 
the papers written by other correſpondents. When the 
complaints of the nation againſt the adminiſtration of 
Sir Robert Walpole became loud, and a motion was 
made,' February 13th 1740-1, to remove him from 
his majeſty's coanſels for ever, Johnſon was pitched 
upon by Cave to write what was in the Magazine in- 
titled Debates in the Senate of Lillihut, but was under- 
ſtood to be the ſpeeches of the moſt eminent members 
in both houſes of parliament. "Theſe orations, which 


induced Voltaire to compare Britiſh with ancient clo- * 
quence, were haſtily ſKetched Iv Johnſon while he was 


not yet 32 years old, whale he was little uainted 
with life, while he was ſtruggling not for diſtinction 
but for exiſtence. Perhaps in none of his writings has 
he given a more couſpicuous proof of a mind prompt 
and vigorous almoſt beyond conception: for they were 
compoled from ſcanty notes taken by illiterate perſons 
employed to attend in both houſes; and ſometimes he 


had nothing communicated to him but the names of 


the ſeveral ſpeakers, and the part which they took in 
the debate. 


His ſeparate publications, which at this time at- 


_ tracted the greateſt notice, were, London, a Poem in 


imitation oi Juvenal's third Satire; Marmor Nor- 
Folcienſe, or an Eſſay on an ancient prophetical In- 
ſcription in Monkiſh Rhyme, lately diſcovered near 

8 Lynne 
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ſcandalous aſperſions of Mr. Brook, author of Guſta- 
vus Vaſa.” The poem, which was publiſhed 1738 
dy Dodlley, is univerſally known and admired as the 
molt ſpirited inſtance in the Engliſh language of an- 
cient — adapted to modern topics. Pope, who 
then filled the enticed Qeqac without a rival, bein 
informed that the author's name was  Fohnſon, — 
that he was an obicure perſon, replied, ** he will ſoon 


publiſhed in ro wy filled with . keen ſatire on the 


ough Sir oo Hawkins has 

— deck — rk they diſplay neither learning 
nor wit, Pope was of a different opinion: for, in a note 
ol his preſerved by Mr. Boſwell, he fays, that © the 
- whole of the Nortolk Prophecy is very humorous.” 
Mrs. Johnſon, who went to London ſoon after her 
huſband, now lived ſometimes in one place and ſome- 
times in another, ſometimes in the city and ſometimes 
at Greenwich : but Johnſon himſelf was oftener to be 
found at St. John's Gate, . 
gazine was publiſhed, than in his own | 
was there that he became acquainted with Savage 
with whom he was induced, oy by the . 
of their circumſtances, to contract a very cloſe 

; and ſuch was their extreme neceſſities, 
that they have often wandered whole nights in the 
ſtreet for want of money to procure them a l 
In one of theſe = a ey gan whe ca 
was almoſt incredible, ſo far were they 
depreſſed by their ſituation, that in hey om big 
brimful of patriotiſm, they traverſed St. James's Square 
for ſeveral hours, inveighed againſt the miniſter, and, 
as Johnſon faid in ridicule of himſelf, his companion, 
and of all ſuch patriots, © reſolved that they would 
r — In 1744, he publiſhed the 


Lyons in Norfolk ;”” and A complete Vindication _ 
the Licenſers of the Stage from the malicious and 


be deterre.” The other two pam which were 


* 
wo 


10 


— AS 


10 


91 1 in _ polite language, rejected his lordſhip? $ advan- 
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inmoſt receſſes 
In 1749, when 
Enn ent 


of the Engliſh 
by the publication of its or r pro 
to the. Earl of Cheſterfield. From that — 
Johnſon was certainly led to. r and 
encouragement ; and it ſeems to be equally certain 
that his lordſhip expected, when the book be 
publiſhed, to — honoured with the nn The 
expectations of both were diſappointed. Lord Cheſ- 
terfield, after ſeeing the lexicographer once or twice, 
ſuffered him to be repulſed irom his door : but after- 
wards, thinking to conciliate him when the work was 
upon the eve of publication, he wrote two papers in 
„The World,” aptly recommending it to the pub- 
lic. 'This artifice was ſeen through ; and Johnſon, 


Ces, him know, that he was unwilling the pub- 
S to a tron chat 

— —-¾ — 

This great and laborious work its author 3 

complete in three years: but he was certainly 

upon it ſeven; for we know chat it was begun in 1747, 

and the laſt ſheet was ſent to the preſs in the end of 


the year 1754. When we conſider the nature of the 
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« with little 3 of the learned, and without — 


retirement, or under the ſhelter of academic bowers, 
; inconvenience and diſtraction, in ſickneſs 
rrow.”” "The {ſorrow to which he here al- 
that which he felt for the loſs of his 
died on the 17th of March O. S. 1752, and 
continued to lament as long as he lived. 

did not occupy his whole time ; for 

was — it forward, he fitted his Tra- 


8 for the Gentleman's Magazine ; publiſhed an 
Imitation of the 10rh Satire of uvenal, intitled “ The 
Vanity of Human Wiſhes ;” and began and finiſhed 
&% The Rambler.” This laſt work is ſo well known, 
that it is hardly neceſſary to ſay that it was a periodi- 
cal paper, publiſhed twice a-week, from the 20th of 
March 1750 to the 14th of March 1752 incluſive ; 
but to give our readers ſome notion of the vigour and 
promptitude of the author's mind, it may not be im- 
proper to obſerve, that notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 
| his other labours, all the aſſiſtance which he received 
| does not amount to five papers ; and that many of 


entire by the author till they returned to him from the 


Soon aſier the Rambler was concluded, Dr. Hawkeſ- 
work projected © The Adventurer upon a ſimilar 


[| to carry it on with almoſt equal merit. For a ſhort 
| | time, indeed, it was the moſt popular work of the two; 
$ | and the papers with the ſignature T, which are con- 
| | iefſedly the moſt ſplendid in the whole collection, are 
| | | now known to have been communicated by Johnſon, 
— 


was 


patronage of the great ; not in the ſoft obſcurities of 


the ſtage ; wrote the lives of ſeveral eminent 


che moſt maſterly of thoſe unequalled eſſays were 
| written on the ſpur of the occaſion, and never ſeen 


| plan; and by the affiſtance of friends he was enabled 
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was double the price for which he ſold ſermons to ſuch 
clergymen as either would not or could not compoſe 
their own diſcourſes; and of ſermon-writing he ſeems 
to have made a kind of trade. | 

Though he had exhauſted, during the time that he 
was employed on the Dictionary, more than the ſum 
for which the bookſellers had bargained for the copy; 
yet by means of the Rambler, Adventurer, ſermons, and 


other productions of his pen, he now found himſelf 


in greater affluence than he had ever done before; and 
as the powers of his mind, diſtended by long and ſevere 
exerciſe, required relaxation to reſtore them to their 
proper tone, he appears to have done little or nothing 
irom the cloſing of the Adventurer till the year 1756, 
when he ſubmitted to the office of reviewer in the 
Literary Magazine. Of his reviews, by far the moſt 
valuable is that of Soame Jennyns's © Free Inquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of Evil.” Never were wit 
and metaphytical acutenc{s more cloſely united than in 


that criticiſm, which expoſes the weakneſs and holds 


up to contempt the reaſoning of thoſe vain mortals, who 
preſumptuoully attempt to graſp the ſcale of exiſtence, 
and to form plans of conduct for the Creator of the 
univerſe. But the furniſhing of magazines, reviews, 
and cven newſpapers with literary intelligence, and 
authors of books with dedications and prefaces, was 
conſidered as an employment unworthy of Johnſon. 
It was therefore propoſed by the bookſellers that he 
ſhould give a new edition of the dramas of Shakeſpeare; 
a work which he had projected many years before, and 
of which he had publiſhed a ſpecimen which was com- 
mended by Warburton. When one of his friends ex- 
preſſed a hope that this employment would furniſh hin 


with amuſement and add ay op when he replied, « I 
look upon it as I did upon the Dictionary; it is all 
work; and my inducement to it is not love or deſire | 
of fame, but the want of money, which is the only 

motive 
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motive to writing that I know of.” He iſſued 
fals, however, of conſiderable : in which he 


ſhowed that he knew perfectly what a variety of re- 
ſearch ſuch an undertaking required : but his indolence 
prevented him from purſuing it with diligence, and it 
was not publiſhed till many years af A 
On the 15th of April 1758 he began a new periodi- 
cal paper intitled ! The Idler,” which catne out every 
Saturday in a weekly newſpaper, called . The Univer- 
ſal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette,” publiſhed by 
Newhery. Of theſe eſſays, which were continued till the 
5th of April 1760, many were written as haſtily as an 
ordinary letter; and one in 
Oxford was begun only half an hour before the de- 
parture of the poſt which carried it to London. 
About this time he had the offer of a living, of which 
he might have rendered himſelf capable by entering 
into orders. It was a reQtory in a pleaſant country, of 
- ſuch yearly value as would have been an object to one 
in much better circumſtances; but ſenſible, as it is 
ſuppoſed, of the aſperity of his temper, he declined it, 
- ſaying, © I have not the requiſites for the office, and I 
cannot in my conſcience ſhear the flock which I am 
unable to fced.“ 
In the month of January 1759 his mother died at 
the great age of 90; an event which deeply affected him, 
and gave birth to the 41ſt Idler, in which he laments, 
that © the life which made his own liſe pleaſant was at 
an end, and that the gate of death was ſhut upon his 
. Soon afterwards he wrote his Raſſelas 
ince of Abyflinia,” that with the profits he might 
defray the expence of his mother's funeral, and pay 


ſome debts which the had left. He told a friend, that 
he received for the copy 100L and 251. more when it 
ys © Bane Ln; _ ww 
evenings of one week, ſent it to the preſs in portions 
as it was written, and had never ſince read it over. 


particular compoſed at 


* 3 „ 9 * — 


n 


which their houſe afforded hin for 16 or 17 
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Hitherto, notwithſtanding his various publications, 
he was poor, and obliged to provide by his labour for 
the wants of the day that was paſſing over him; but 
1 been early 4 1762 . to the king as 

a very learned and good man without any certain pro- 
viſion, his majeſty was pleaſed to grant him a penſion, 
which Lord Bute, then firſt miniſter, aſſured him © was 
not given for any thing which he was to do, but for 


what he had already done.” A fixed annuity of three 
hundred pounds a-year, if it diminiſhed his diſtreſ 


increaſed his indolence ; for as he conſtantly av 


that he had no other motive for writing than to 
_— as he had now what was abi tly ſufficient 


his purpoſes, as he delighted in converſation, 
and was viſited and admired by the witty, the elegant, 
and the learned, very little of his time was paſſed in ſoli- 
tary ſtudy. Solitude was indeed his ener * and thathe 


might avoid; it as much as poſſible, Sir Joſhua Reynolds 


he, in 1764, inſtituted a- club, which c_—_— 


long without a name, but was afterwards known b | 
title of the Literary Club. It conſiſted of ſome x the 


moit — m men of the age, who met at the Turks 


Head in Gerard-ſtreet Soho, one evening in every week 


at ſeven, and till a late 1 the feaſt of rea- 
ſon and the flow of ſoul.” 

In 1765, when Johnſon was more og uſuall 
prefſed with conſtitutional melancholy, as fo 
nately introduced into the family of Mr. — one 


of the moſt eminent brewers in England, and member 


of parliament for the borough of Southwark : and it 
is but juſtice to acknow „that to the aſſiſtance 
which Mir. and des. Tha gave him, to the ſhelter. 


and to the pains which they took to ſoothe or repreſs 
his uneaſy fancies, the public is probably indebted for 
ſome of the moſt maſterly as well as moſt popular 
works which he ever produced. At length, in the 
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October of this year, he gave to the world his edition 
of Shakeſpeare, which is chiefly valuable for the pre- 
face, where the excellencies and defects of that im- 
mortal bard are diſplayed with ſuch judgment, as muſt 
plcaſe every man whoſe taſte is not regulated by the 


he was honoured by a private converſation with the 
king in the library at the queen's houſe: and two 
years afterwards, upon the eſtabliſhment of the Royal 
Academy of Painting Sculpture, &c. he was nominated 
Profeſſor af Anciem(' 

rar, and conferred on him, as is ſuppoſed, at the re- 
WW commendation of his friend the preſident. 


| exerciſed his pen, he had forborne, ſince the admini- 
ſtration of Sir Robert Walpole, to meddle with the 
diſputes of contending factions; but having ſeen with 
n:dignation the methods which, in the buſineſs of Mr. 
Wilkes, were taken to work upon the populace, he 
pubiiſked in 1770 a pamphlet, intitlcd © The Falſe 
Alam:“ in which he aſſerts, and labours to prove by 
a vaticty of arguments founded on precedents, that the 


equivalent to excluſion, and that no ſuch calamity as 
| the ſubverſion of the conſtitution was to be feared from 
an act warranted by uſage, which is the law of par- 
hament. Whatever may be thought of rhe principles 
maintained in this publication, it unqueſtionably con- 
tains much wit much argument, expreſſed in the 


to have been written between eight o'clock on Wed- 
neiday night and twelve o'cloc 
night, when it was read to Mr. Thrale upon his co- 
ming from the houſc of commons. In 1771 he pub- 
Bi liſhed another political pamphlet, intitled, Thoughts 
on the late TranſaCtions reſpecting Falkland's Iflands,”” 
in which he attacked Junius; and he ever afterwards 
: FRY? | delighted 


ſtandard of faſhion or national prejudice. In 1767 


terature ; an ofhce merely hono- 


In the variety of ſubjects on which he had hitherto 


expulſion of a member of the houſe of commons is 


author's beſt ſtyle of compoſition ; and yet it is known 
on the "Thurſday 


- 
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delighted himſelf with the thought of havin oyed 
thatable writer, whom he certaiuly ſurpaſſed in nervous 
language and pointed ridicule. 5 

In 1773, he viſited with Mr. Boſwell ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable of the Hebrides or Weſtern Iſlands 
of Scotland, and publiſhed an account of his Journey 
in a volume which abounds in extenſive philoſophical 
views of ſociety, ingenious ſentiments, and lively de- 
ſcriptions but which offended many perſons by the 
violent attack which it made on the authenticity of 
the poems attributed to Oſſian. For the * of 
offence that was taken, the book can hardly be thought 
to contain a ſufficient reaſon : if the antiquity of theſe 
poems be yet doubted, it is owing more to the con- 
duct of cheir editor than to the violence of Johnſon. 
In 1774, the parliament being diſſolved, he addreſſed 
to the electors of Great Britain a intitled 
The Patriot; of which the de was to guard 


them from impoſition, and teach . wr 
eſ- 


true from falſe patriotiſm. In 1775 


Taxation no Tyranny,“ in anſwer to che Reſolutions 
and Addreſs of the American Congreſs. Theſe e 


ſays drew upon him numerous attacks, all of which 
he heartily deſpiſed ; for though it has been ſuppoſed 
that A letter addreſſed to Dr. Samuel Johnſon, occa- 
ſioned by his Political Publications,” gave him great 
uneaſi the contrary is manifeſt, from his having, 
after the appearance of that letter, collected them into 
a volume with the title of © Political TraQs by the 
author of the Rambler.” In 1765 Trinity 


Dublin had created him LL. D. by diloma, and he now 


received the ſame honour from the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford; an honour with which, though he did not boaſt 
of it, he was highly gratified. In 1777 he was in- 
duced, by a caſe of a very extraordinary nature, to 
exerciſe that humanity which in him was obedient to 
every call. Dr. William Dodd, a clergyman under 


" ſentence of death for the crime of forgery, found 
means 


* 
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means to intereſt Johnſon in his behalf, and procured 
from him two of the moſt energetic compoſitions of 
the kind ever ſeen ; the one a petition from himſelf to 
the king, the other a like addreſs from his wife to the 
queen. Theſe petitions failed of ſucceſs. 1 

Po 


The principal bookſellers in London havin 

mined to publiſh a body of Engliſh Poetry, Johnſon 
was prevailed upon to write the Lives of the Poets, and 
give a character of the works of each. This taſk he 
undertook with alacrity, and executed it in ſuch a 
manner zs muſt convince every competent reader, that 
3 oy hn ary no nation can produce 
his equal. The work was publiſhed in ten ſmall vo- 

lumes, of which the firſt four came abroad 1778, and 
the others in 1781. While the world in general was 
filled with admiration of the ſtupendous powers of that 


man, who at the age of two, and labouring 
under a complication of di cot a 
work which diſplays ſo much genius 


learning, there were narrow circles in which prejudice 
and reientment were foſtered, and whence attacks of 
different ſorts iſſued againſt him. Theſe gave him not 
the ſmalleſt diſturbance. When told of the feeble, 
though ſhrill, outcry that had been raiſed, he ſaid— 
„Sir, I conſidered myſelf as entruſted with a certain 
rtion of truth. I have given my opinion ſincerely : 
them ſhow where they think me wrong.” 
He had hardly be b 
this performance, when death deprived him of Mr. 
Thrale, in whoſe hoaſe he had enjoyed the moſt com- 
- fortable hours of his life, JP 
About the middle of June 1783 his conſtitution 
ſuſtained a ſeverer ſhock than it had ever before felt, 


by a ſtroke of the pally, ſo ſudden and ſo violent, that 


it awakened him out of a found ſleep, and rendered 
him for a ſhort time ſpeechleſs. As uſual, his recourſe 
under this affliction was to piety, which in him was 
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conſtant, fincere, and fervent. He tried to repeat the 
Lord's prayer firſt in Engliſh, then in Latin, and af - 
terwards in Greek; but facceeded only in the laſt at- 
tempt; immediately after which he was again deprived 
of the power of articulation. From this alarming at- 
| tack he recovered with wonderful K but it 
left behind it ſome preſages of an hydropic affeCtion ; 
and he was ſoon afterwards ſeized with a ſpaſmodic 
aſthma of ſuch violence, that he was confined to the 
houſe in great pain, while his dropſy increaſed, not- 
withſtanding all the efforts of the moſt eminent phyſi- 
cians in London and Edinburgh. He had, however, 
ſuch an interval of caſe, as enabled him in the ſummer 
1784 to viſit his friends at Oxford, Litchfield, and 
Aſhbourne in Derbyſhire. 5 
His conſtant dread of death was ſo that 
it aſtoniſhed all who had: acceſs to know the piety of 
his mind and the virtues of his life. Attempts have 
been made to account for it in various ways; butdoubt- 
leſs that is the true account which is given in the Olla. 
Podrida, by an elegant and pious writer, who now 
adorns a high ſtation in the church of England: That 
he ſhould not be conſcious of the abilities with which 
Providence had blefſed him was impoſſible. He felt 
his own powers; he felt what he was capable of ha- 
ving performed; and he ſaw how little, comparatively 
ſpeaking, he had performed. Hence his a 
on the near proſpect of the account to be made, viewed 
through the medium of conſtitutional and morbid me- 
lancholy, which often excluded from his fight the 
bright beams of divine mercy.” This, however, was 
the caſe only while death was approaching from ſome 
diſtance. From the time that he was certain it was 
near, = his fears were calmed; and he died on the 
13ch of December 1784, full of reſignation, ſtrength- 
ened by faith, and joyful in hope. * 


For 
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For a juſt character of this great man our hmits 
d not room: we muſt therefore content ourſelves 


with laying before our readers a very ſhort ſketch. His 


ſtature was tall, his limbs were large, his —_— was 
more than common, and his activity in early life had 
been greater than ſuch a form gave reaſon to expect: 
but he was ſubject to an infirmity of the convulſive 
kind, reſemhling the diſtemper called St. Vitus's dance ; 
and he had the ſeeds of fo many diſeaſes ſown in his 


conſtitution, that a ſhort time before his death he de- 


clared that he hardly remembered to have paſſed one 
day wholly free from pain. He poſſeſſed very extraordi- 
nary powers of underſtanding; which were much cul- 
tivated by reading, and till more by meditation and 


reflection. His memory was remarkably retentive, 


his imagination uncommoniy vigorous, and his judge- 
—2 and penetrating. F He read with great ra- 
pidity, retained with wonderful exaQtneſs what he ſo 
eaſily collected, and poſſeſſed the power of reduci 
to order and ſyſtem the ſcattered hints on any ſubje 


which he had gathered from different books. would 


- not perhaps be ſafe to claim for him the higheſt place, 
among his contemporaries, in any /ugle department 
of literature; but, to uſe one of his own expreſſions, 
he brought more mind to every ſubject, and had a 


n any other man that could be eaſily named.— 
Though prone to ſuperſtition, he was in all other re- 
{pets fo remarkably incredulous, that Hogarth ſaid, 


while Johnſon firmly believed the Bible, he ſeemed de- 


termined to believe nothing bet che Bible. Of the 
4tmportance of religion he had a ſtroag ſenſe, and his 
zcal for its intereſts were always awake, ſo that pro- 
faneneſs of every kind was abaſhed in his preſence. — 
The ſame energy which was diſplayed in his literary 
productions, was exhibited alſo in his converſation, 
which was various, ſtriking, and inſtructive: like the 


lage 


greater variety of knowledge ready for all occaſions, 


- A 


| 
| 


——  — 
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ſiage in Raſſelas, he ſpoke, and attention watched his 
ps; he reaſoned, and conviction cloſed his periods: 
when he pleaſcd, he could be the greateſt ſophiſt that 
4 _ ever contended in the hits of declamation ; and per- 
| | haps no man ever equalled him in nervous and pointed 
repartees. His veracity, from the moſt trivial to the 
moſt ſolemn occations, was ſtrict even to ſeverity : he 
ſcorned to embelliſh a ſtory with fictitious circum- 
ſtances ; for what is not a repreſentation of reality, he 
uſed to ſay, is not worthy of our attention. As his 
purſe and E. houſe were ever open to the indigent, ſo 
was his heart tender to thoſe who wanted relief, and 
his ſoul was ſuſceptible of gratitude and every kind 
impreſſion. He had a roughneſs in his manner which 
ſubdued the ſaucy and terrified the meek : but jt was 


; only in his manner ; for no man was more loved than 
. Johnſon was by thoſe who knew him; and his works 
| x will be read with veneration for their author as long 


as the language in which they are written ſhall be _ 
— 
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| lege ; ; but it did not add much to his 1 


with great intenſeneſs; for he is ſaid is ave wills, 
22 ſtudent, the greater part of his ( Davi- 
8 . 


yen ner — 


At the 


beginning I as 

chrough Cambridge in his way to Yor he was 
entertained with the repreſentation of the Guardian,“ 
3 was neither written . nor 
22 rey 1 by the 
opinion of it eld though, | 
A Go ty a of the theatres, it was ſometimes 
privately a * 
E Arts, be was, by e 
are himſelf ar 8. Jr's C : 
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was at firſt but flenderly accommodated; he ſoon 
obtained, by the Earl of St. Alban's and the Duke of 
—— ſuch a leaſe of the Queen's lands, as af- 
an ample income. He did not, however, lo 
2 42 of ſolitude, for he died at the Porch- 
r the poſſeſſion of — Cy in 
CORY: in 1667, 1n the 49th SA Was 
buried with great pomp re 
King Charles is ſaid to have pronounced, < that Mr. | 
8 had not left a better man behind him in Eng- 


| * In the general review of Cow s poetry,“ fa 
P 
— but negli . ſelection; 


with much t] but wi that he is 
never ach ſublime; bor but always ether 
ingenious or 1 


3 — WE Os 


« To him no Author was unknown; 
« Yet what he writ was all his own.” 


« This wide poſition requires leſs limitation when 
ls alt of Conley tian perkegs of any ether poor. 
He read much, and yet borrowed little. 

. ns Cr ng ne nt Ns gn, 
was inant. 

He faw a certain way to preſent praile, and, not ſuffi- 
enquiring by what means the ancients have 
continued to det in all the of human man- 
ners, he himſelf with a deciduous* laurel, of 
which the verdure in its ſpring was bright and gay, 
1 been continually ſtealing from his 

WS. 

me ts his ans. fine contiint a of anc 


— Clarendon repreſents him as havieg | 
| | ® Falling, not perennial, | 


taken 


P 3 D 2% _— 


* * 1 - 2% Cl I 2 


. „en en Ag rn ns * 42 


= "INE 


taken a flight beyond all that went before him; and 
| Milton is ſaid to have declared, that the greateſt Engliſh 


: gard appropriated to the groſs*mployments of ruſticks. 


COWLEY. | 5 


were © Spenſer, Shakeſpeare and Cowley. 
* His manner he had in common with others, but 
his ſentiments were his own. Upon every ſubject he 
thought for himſelf ; and ſuch was his copiouineſs ot 
* . ing at once remote and appli- 
cable r into his mind; yet it is not likely that he 
always rejected a commodious idea, merely becauſe 
another had uſed it: his known wealth was ſo great, 
that he might have borrowed without loſs of credit.” 
; BY. JE gives it as his opinion, that the laſt, *? 
Cowley's 


copied from the noble epigram .of ius 22 
death of Scaliger, and that a particular the 
poem of the Miſtreſs” is borrowed from He 
_ g * 

5 is related Clarendon | Cowley alwa 


duſtry of Jonſon, but I have found no traces of on- 
ſon in his works; to emulate Donne appears to have. 


perhaps not more fervent, is mare delicate.“ 
His dition was, in his own time, cenſured as 
He ſeems not to have known, or not to 


have conſidered, that words being TAS ons 
_ their power to aſſociation, and have the i and 


degraded and obſcured by a a 


or mecha!ucks, fo the moſt heroick ſentiments will 


| loſe their efficacy, and the moſt ſplendid ideas drop 
e ſtmeir 
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of his attempts nature of the 
thing which it deſcribes, and thus proceeds : 
« Cowley was, I believe, the firſt poet 
Alexandrines at pleaſure with the common 


« 


He 


*. 
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their magnificence, if they are conveyed by words uſed 
commonly upon low and trivial occaſions, by vulgar 
mouths, and contaminated by vulgar applications.” 

« He makes no ſelection of words, nor ſeeks any 
neatneſs of phraſe. He has no elegancies eicher lucky 
or elaborate; as his endeavours were rather to impreſs 
ſentences upon the underſtanding, than images on the 
fancy, he has few epithets, and thoſe ſcattered without 
peculiar propriety or nice adaptation. It feems to fol- 
— from the neceſſity of the ſubſect, rather than the 
care of the writer, that the diction of his heroic poem 
is leſs familiar than that of his ſlighteſt writings. He 
has given not the ſame numbers, but the fame diction, to 
the gentle Anacreon and the tempeſtuous Pindar. 
His verſification ſcems to have had very little of 
his care; and, if what he thinks be true, that his num- 
bers are unmuſical only when they are ill rcad, the art 
of reading them is, at preſent, loſt, for they are com- 
monly harſh to modern ears. He has, indeed, many 
noble lines, ſuch as the ſeeble care of Waller never 
could prodace. The bulk of his thoughts ſometimes 
ſwelled his verſe to unexpected and inevitable grandeur ; 
but his excellence of this kind is merely fortuitous: he 
finks willingly down to his general careleſſneſs, and 
avoids with very little care either meanneſs or aſperity. 

* His contractions are often rugged and harſh; 


One flings a mountain, and its river too 
Torn up with't | 


His rhymes are very often made by pronouns or 
particles, or the like unimportant words which diſap- 
point the ear, and deſtroy the energy of the line. 

« His combination of different meaſures is ſometimes 
qiſſonant and unpleaſing; he joins verſes together, of 
which the former does not ſlide eaſily into the latter. 


« Ihe 
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„Ihe words do and did, which ſo much degrade in 
preſent eſtimation the line that admits them, were in 
the time of Cowley little centured or avoided; how 
otren he uſed them, and with how bad an effect, at 
leaſt to our cars, will appear ty a paſſage, in which 
every reader will lament to ſce juſt and noble tiovghts 
defrauded of their praiſe by inclegance of language.“ 

The acute Critic produces the paſſage alluded to, of 
which, however, it may be ſufficient in this Abridga- 
ment to ſay, that it conſiſts of ſixtæen lines, and that the 
word des occurs no leſs than ſix tuncs, in the avek- 
ward manner on which the doctor has 10 juſtly be- 
ſtowed cenſure. 

„His heroic lines,” he goes on to ſay, © are viten 
formed of monoſyllables, but yet they are ſomeumes 
ſweet and ſonorous. 


« He ſays of the Meſſiah, 


Round the whole earth his drezdee neme ſhall ſound, 
And reach to worlds that muff ns? yet be found, 


In another place, of David : 


Yet bid him go ſecurely, when he ſends; 
"Tis Sau! that is his for, and we his friends, 
T he man who has hi God, no ard can lack, 
And we who bid him go, will bring hin back," 


The Critic remarks on Cowley's own account 
of his attempts to frarnt in the num her the nature of the 
thing which it deſcribes, and thus proceeds: | 

« Cowley was, I believe, the firſt poet that mingled 
Alexanarines at pleaſure with the commen heroick of 
ten ſyllables, and from hun Dryden borrowed the prac- 
nice, whether ornamental or licentious. He conſidered 
the verſe of twelve ſyllables as elevated and majeſtic, and 
has theretore deviated into that meaſure, when he ſup- 
poſes the voice heard of the Supreme Being.“ 

| E 4 He 
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He then makes ſome obſcrvations on the poem of 
the Davideis,” and concludes his criticiſins on Cow- 
ley as follows : | 

& After ſo much criticiſm on his Poems. the Eſſays 
which accompany them mult not be forgotten. What 


is ſaid by Sprat of his converſation, that no man could 


draw from it any ſuſpicion of his excellence in poetry, 
may be applied to theſe compotitions. No author ever 
kept his verſe and his proſe at a greater diſtance from 
each other. His thoughts are natural, and his ſtyle 
has a ſmooth and placid equability, which has never 
* obtained its due commendation. Nothing is far 
ought, or hard laboured; but all is eaſy without feeble- 
neſs, and familiar without groſſneſs. 

lt has been obſerved by Felton, in his Eſſay on 
the Claſſicks, that Cowley was beloved by every muſe 


that he courted, and that he has rivalled the Ancients in 


every kind of poetry but tragedy. 

lt may be affirmed, without any encomiaſtick fer- 
your, that he brought to his poetic labours a mind 
replete with learning, and that his pages are embc]- 
liſhed with all the ornaments which books could ſup- 
ply; that he was the firſt who imparted to Englith num- 
bers the enthuſiaſm of the greater ode, and the gaiety 


of the leſs; that he was equally qualified for {prightly 


' {allies and for lofty flights; that he was among thoſe 
| who freedtranſlation from ſervility, and, inſtead of fol- 


lowing his Author at a diſtance, walked by his {ide ; 


and that if he left verſification yet improveable, he left 
| likewiſe, from time to time, ſuch ſpecimens of excel- 
: lence, as enabled ſucceeding poets to improve it. 


WALLER, 


| 
! 


1 — — — 
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TIDMUND WALLER was born on the 3d of March, 
| 1605, at Colſnill, in Hertfordſhire. His father was 
Robert Waller, Eſq. of Agmondetham, in Buckingham- 
ſhite, whoſe family was originally a branch of the Kent- 
ih Wallers; and his mother was the daughter of John 
Hampden, of Hampden, in the ſame county, and ſiſter 
to Hampden * the zealot of rebellion *.” _ 
His father died while he was an infant, but left him 


an carly income of three thouſand five hundred pounds, 


which may be reckoned more than equivalent to ten 
thoufand of the preſent time. | 

He was educated, by the care of his mother, at 
Fron; and removed afterwards to King's College, in 


Cambridge. He was {ent to parhament in his eighteenth, 
if not in his ſixteenth year, and often frequented the 


court of James the Firſt. His political and poetical 


life began nearly together. In his eighteenth year he 


wrote the poem chat appears firſt in his works, on 


* This harſh epithet of Dr. Johnſon ſhould not be ſuffered to 


paſs without ſome ob{crvation. The riling generation, for whoſe uſe 


this Abridgement is eſſentially calculated, will probably conſider the 


character of Hampden as leis opprobrious, than the able critic (but 
certainly not unbiaſſed man) has here repreſented it. Perhaps poſterity 


will rather conſider Hampden as the ſtrenuous, vet temperate afſertor 


of the liberties of his country. Clarendon ſays, that Mi. Hampden 


carried himſelf throughout the whole buſineſs of the ſhip-money with 


ſuch ſingular temper and modeſtly, that he actually obtained more credit 
and advantage by lofing it, than the king did ſervice by gaining it.“ 
«In ſuch reſpett is the memory of Hampden ſtill held by his grateful 
countrymen, that ſome years ago. one of his deſcendants being de- 
ficient in an account of public money, he was exonerated from the 
debt due to government by an act of parliament, particularly expreſ- 


fing, that it was for the ſervices his illuſtrious relation had done to his 


country, that this mark of favour was ſhewn to him.” —Szward's 


ANECDOTES of DisTiNGUISHED PERSONS, Vol. III. Page 276. 


B35 * 


| 


were then *.“ 
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The Prince's Eſcape at St. Andero,” a piece in which 
his verſification was ſuch as it appears in his laſt per- 
formances. 


His next poem 1s ſuppoſed to be. The Addreſs to the 


Queen,” written in his twentieth year, and we have 


no date of any other poetical production before that 


which the murder of the Duke of Buckingham oc- 
caſioned. 8 | | 

Waller, although rich by inheritance, took care 
ezrly to grow richer by marrying Mrs. Banks, a great 
heireſs in the City. Having Logue him a ſon, who 
died young, and a daughter, who was afterwards mar- 


ned to Mr. Dormer, of Oxfordſhire, ſhe died in 


child-bed, and left him a widower of about five and 
twenty. | 


Being too young to reſiſt beauty, he found himfelt 


captivated by the Lady Dorothea Sydney. eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Leiceſter, whom he courted by all 
the poetry in which Sachariſſa is celebrated. She, 
however, rejected his addreſſes, it is {aid, with diſdain, 
and married in 1636 the KarF of Sunderland, who died 
at Newberry in the king's cauſe. In her old age, 
meeting with Waller, ſhe aſked him when he would 
again write ſuch verſes upon her; when you are as 


young, madam,” ' ſaid he, and as handiome as you 
It 


© The marriage of Sachariſſa to Lord Sunderland, which took 
place at PzexSHURST, the ancient ſcat of the Sydney family, in Kent, 
roduced from Waller the following letter, which he addreſſed to 
dv Lucy Sydney, the ſiſter of Sachariſſa. We inſert it here as one of 
the prettieſt pieces of gallantry and moſt clegantly turned compli- 
ments we ever met with, | | | 
„% Madan, 


«IN this common joy at Penſhurſt, I know none to 
whom complaints may come leſs unſeaſonable than to your ladyſhip, 
the loſs of a bedfellow being almoſt equal to that of z miſtreſs; and 
wereſore you ought at leaſt to pardon, if you conſent not to the im- 

| | precations 
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It is collected from the verſes written at Penſhurſt, 
that he diverted his diſappomtment 7 a voyage ; but 
Johnſon appears to think it more likely, © that he 
amuſed himſelf with forming an imaginary ſcene, than 
that ſo important an incident, as a viſit to America, 
ſhould have been left floating in conjeCtural probability.“ 

From his twenty-cighth to his thirty-fiith year he 
wrote his pieces on © the Reduction of Sallee; on the 
Reparation of St. Paul's; to the King on his Navy; the 
Panegyric on the Queen Mother; the two Poems to 
the Farl of Northumberland; and, perhaps, others, of 
which the time cannot be diſcovered.” | 

When he had loſt all hopes of Sachariſſa, he looked 
round him for an eaſier conqueſt, and gained a lady of 
itie family of Breſſe, or Breaux, by whom he had five 
{ons and eight daughters. 


precations of the deſerted, which juſt Heaven no doubt will hear. 
May my lady Dorothy, if we may yet call her fo, ſuffer as much, aud 
have the like paſſion for this young lord, whom ſhe has preferred to 
the reit of mankind, as others have had for her; and may his loves 
beiore the year go about, makeher taſte of the firſt curſe impoſed upon 
womankind, the pains of becoming a mother.—NMay her firſt born 
be none of her own ſex, nor ſo like her, but that he may reſemble her 
lord as much as herſelf. May ſhe, that always affected ſilence and re- 
tiredneſs, have the houſe Alled with the noiſe and number of her chil- 
dren, and hereafter of her grandchildren; and then may ſhe arrive at 
that great curſe, ſo much declined by fair ladies, old age; may ſhe 
live to be very old, and yet ſeem young; be told ſo by her glaſs, and 
have no aches to inform her of the truth; and when ſhe ſhall appear to 
be mortal, may her lord not mourn for her, but go hand in hand with 
her to that place, where, we are told, there 1s no marrying nor giving 
in marriage, that being there divorced, we all may have an equal in- 
tereſt in herbgain My revenge being immortal, I wiſh all this may be- 


fal her poſterity to the world's end, and after wards I To you, Madam, 
I wiſh all good things, ana that this loſs may, in good time, be hap- 
pily ſupplied with a more conſtant bedſellow of the other ſexs 


Madarn, I humbly kiſs your hands, and beg pardon for this trouble, 
TOm 


«© Your Ladyſhip's 
«4 Moſt humble Servant, | 
„ EDMOND WALLER.”* 
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At the time the parliament was called, in 1640, it ap- 
peared that his political charaCter had not beenmiſtuken, 
the courtiers imagining him hoſtile to them, from his 
being conſidered as che kinſman of Hampden. Ihe 
king's demand of a ſupply induced Waller to deliver a 
moſi vehement ſpeech, the great poſition of which was, 
that grievances ought to be redreſſed before ſupplics 
are granted. | | 

In the long parhament, which, unhappily for the 
nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, he reprefented Agmon— 
deſham the third time. Although a ſupporter of the 
diſcontented party, he did not, however, adopt all their 


| opinions. When the —_ queſtion, whether ep:{ſco- 


pacy ought to be aboliihed, was debated, he ſpoke 
againſt the innovation ſo coolly, ſo reaſonably. and ſo 
firmly, that we arc forry our narrow limits will not 
permit us to inſert the ſpeech. 
It cannot but be withed, that he who could ſpcak ſo 
ell had been able to act with ſpirit and uniformity. 
When the commons began to ſet the royal authority 


| at open defiance, Waller is ſaid to have withdrawn 
from the houſe, and to have returned with the king's 


permiſhon; and when the king fat vp his ſtandard, lie 


ſent him a thouſand broad pieces. He continued, kow- 
| . . : a : 
ever, to fit in the rebellious conventicle, but ipoke with 


| 


j 
[ 


. 
: 


great freedom againſt the ſenſe and ſpirit of the houfe. 


| The engagement known by the name of Walter's 


plot was now diſcovered, when he, together with his 
[ brother-in-law, Tomkyns, was apprehended. Waller, 
it is ſaid, was ſo confounded with fear, that he made a 


[humiliating confeſſion of all he knew of the bulineſs, 


accnied the Kart of Portland, and Lord Conway, as 
co-operating in the tranſaction; and teſtified, that the 


| Earl of Northumberland had declared himſelf diſpoſed 
in favour of any attempt that might check the violence 


| of the parliameut, and reconcile them to che king. 


The 
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The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway denied the 
_—_ and, no teſtimony but Waller's appearing 
gainſt them, were, after a long impriſonment, adinitted 
— ba . Tomkyns was hanged at his own door. Ihe 
Karl of Northumberland being too great for proſe- 
cution,” as Johnſon terms it, was only once examined 
before the lords. | 
„Waller, though confeſſedly,” ſays Clarendon, 
„ the moſt guilty, N rich incredible diſſimulation affected 


ſuch a remorſe of conſcience, that his trial was put off, 
out of chriſtian compaſhon, till he nught recover his 


underſtanding.” When brought before the houſe, he 
contefied and lamented, and ſubmitted, and implored.— 
He was, however, expelled the commons, and after- 
wards tried by a council of war, condemned, and re- 
pricved by! if 12% ; but after a year's impriſonment. in 
which time reſenunent grew leſs acrimonious, payin 
a fine of 10,000L. he was permitted 29 recollctt himpelf 
in an: ev e COP 
For the place of his exile he choſe France, and ſtaid 


ſome time at Roan, where his daughter Margaret was 


born, who was afterwards his favourite and his amanu- 
ent; He then removed to Paris, where he lived with 
great ſplendour and hoſpitality ; and from time to time 
amuſcd himſelf with poetry, in Which he ſometimes 
ſpeaks of the rebels, aud cheir uſurpation, in the natural 
language of an honeſt man. 

At lait it became neceſſary, for his ſupport, to ſell 


his wife's jewels ; and being reduced, as he ſaid, at laſt 


to the rumpyewel, he ſolicited, from Cromwell, per- 
miſſion to return, and obtained it by the intereſt of Co- 
tonel Scroop, to whom his ſiſter was married. Upon 
the remains of his fortune he lived at Hall Barn, a houſe 
huilt by himſelf very near to Beaconsfield, where his 
mother reſided. His mother, though relaved to Crom- 
well and Hampden, was zealous for the royal cauſe, 


and uſed to reproach Cromwell — he viſited her; 
he 
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he, in return, would throw a napkin at her, and ſay Je 
world not iſfute 4127 Hs aunt; but finding, in time, 
that ſhe aGied for the king as well as talked, he made 
her a pritoner to her own daughter in her own houſe. 

Cromwecil, now Protector, received Waller as his 
kinſman to familiar converſation. Waller, as he uſed 
to relate, found him ſufticientiy verſed in ancient hiſtory; 
and when any of huis entlautiattic friends came to adviſe 
or conlult him, he could ſometimes overhear him diſ- 
courting in the cant of ihe times; but when he re- 
turned he would ſay, Couſin Waller, I muſt talk to 
theſe men in their own way ;” and renewed the com- 
mon ſtyle of converſation. 

He repaid the protector for his favours (1654) by the 
famous Panegyric, which has always been confidered 
as the firſt of his poctical productions. In the poem 
on the war with Spain are ſome paſſages at leatt cqual 
to the beſt paris of the panegyric ; and in the conclu- 
ſion, che poct ventures yet a higher flight of flattery, 
by recommending royalty to Cromwell and the nation. 
Cromwell, although very deſirous of adding the title to 


the power of monarchy, was ſtill afraid of realizing his 
wiſhes. When, therefore, a deputation was tolemuly 
ſent to invite him to the crown, he, after a long con- 
ference, refuſed it; but he is ſaid to have fainted in his 


coach when he parted from them. 


The poem on the death of the Protector, ſeems to 


have been dictated by real veneration for his memory. 
Soon after, the Reſtoration ſupplied hum with another 
ſubject; and he cxerted his imagination, his elegance, 
and his melody, with equal alacrity for Charles the 
Second. It is not poſſible to read, without ſome con- 
tempt and indignation, of the ſame author, 
aſcribing the higheſt degree of ober and ety to Charles 
the Firſt; then transferring the ſame ſower and frety to 
Oliver Cromwell; now inviting Oliver to take the 
crown; and then congratulating Charles the Second 3 


the 


: 
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his recovered right. Neither Cromwell nor Charles 
could value his teſtimony as the effect of conviction, 
or receive his praiſes as effulions of reverence ; they 
could conſider them but as the labour of invention, and 
the tribute of dependance. 


WALLER. 


f Ihe Congratulation was conſidered as inferior, in 
| pPoetical merit, to the Panegyric ; and it is req ed, that 
| when the king told Waller of the ditpelity, he an- 


| {wered, “ frocts ſucceed better in fiction, than in truth.“ 
In the firſt parhament ſummoned by Charles the Se- 
cond, (March 8, 1661.) Waller fct tor Haſtings in 
Suſſex, and ſerved, in different places, in all the par- 
laments of that reign. His wit led lum into the beſt 
company, and although he drank water he was ena- 
bled, by his fertility of mind, to brighten the mirth of 
Bacchanalian afiemblies; and Mr. Saville fad, that no 
man in England ſleuld Reet him coifiany without drinks 
but Ned Waller. | 
In parliament he was,” ſays Burnet, the de- 
light of the houſe, and, though old, ſaid the livelieſt 
things of any among them.” His abilities diſplayed 
rather ſallies of gaiety than cogency ot argument. | 
He was of ſuch conſideration that his remarks were 
circulated and recorded. When the Duke of York's | 
influence was high, both in Scotland and England, it 
drew,“ ſays Burnet, a lively reflection from Waller, 
the celebrated wit. He ſaid, the houſe of commons had 
reſolved that the duke ſhould not reign after the king's 
death; but the king, in oppoſition to thein, had reſolved | 
chat he ſhould reign even in his lite.” | | 
In the year 1665, he aſked from the king the Pro- 
voſtſhip of Eton College, which was granted; but Cla- 
rendon refuſed to put the ſeal, alledging that it could 
be held only by a clergyman. To this oppoſition is 
| imputed the violence wy with which Waller 
joined Buckingham's faction in the proſecution of 
Clarendon, A year after the chancellor's baniſhinent, 
| another 
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another vacancy gave him encouragement for another 
petition, which the King referred to the council, who, 
after hearing the queſtion argued by lawyers for three 
days, determined that the office could be held only by a 
_ clergyman, according to the act of conformity, fince 
the provoſt had always received inſtitution, as for a 
; patronage, from the ihops of Lincoln. Ihe king 
then jaid he could not break the law which he bad 
made. | EH 
At the Acceſſion of King James (in 1685) he was 
choſen for parliament, being then fourſcore, at Saltaſh 
in Cornwall, and wrote A preſage of the downfal vi the 
Turkiſh empire.“ It is remarked by his commentator, 
Fenton, that in reading Taſſo, he had early imbibed a 
veneration for the heroes of the holy war, and a zealous 
enmity to che 'I'urks, which never left him. 

James treated him with kindneſs and familiarity, 
| One day, taking him into the cloſet, the king aſked him 
how he liked one of the pictures. My eyes,” ſaid 

Waller, are dim, and I do not know it.” The king 
ſaid it was the princeſs of Orange. © She is,” 
* ſaid Waller, „like che greateit woman in the 
world.“ Ihe king aſked who that was, and being 

anſwered Queen Elizabeth, I wonder,” ſaid the 
king, you ſhould think fo; but I muſt coviels ſhe had 
a wiſe council.” And, fir,” ſaid Waller, “did you 

ever know a fool chuſe a wile one?“ 3 
VM hen the king knew that he was about to marry 
his daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered a 
| French gentleman to tell hip), © that the king wen- 
dered he could think of marrying his daughter to a 
falling church !?? © "The king,” fays Waller, . does 
me great honour in taking notice of my domeſtic affairs; 
but I have lived long enough to obſerve, that this falling 
church has got a trick of riſing again.” 

Whether he was privy to any of the tranſactions 
which ended in the Revolution, is not known. His 
heir joined the Prince of Orange. | 


He 
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He now ſeemed to have turned his mind upon pre- 
paration for a future ſtate, and therefore conſecrated 
his poetry to devotion. Ihe lines which he compoſed 
when e, for age, could neither read nor write, are not in- 
ferior to the effuſions of his youth. 

Towards the decline of life he bought a ſmall houſe, 
with a little land, at Col{hill; and ſaid, „he ſhould be 
glad to die like the ſtag, where he was rouſed.” This, 
however, did not happen. When he was at Beaconſ- 
field, he found his legs grow tumid. He went to Wind- 
ſor, where Sir Charles Scarborough then attended the 
king, and requeſtedhim, as both a friend and a phyſician, 
totell him what that ſwelling meant.” Sir, anſwered 
Scarborough, © your blood will run no longer.” 
Waller repeated ſome lines of Virgil, and went home to 
die. His deceaſe happened on the 21ſt of October 
1687, and he was interred at Beaconsfield. 2 

«+ 'The characters,“ ſays Johnſon, by which Wal- 
ler intended to diſtinguiſh his writings, are ſprightlineſs 
and dignity; in his ſmaller pieces he endeavours to be 
gay, in the larger to be great. Of his airy and light 
productions, the chief courſe is gallantry, that attentive 
reverence of female excellence which has deſcended to 
us from the Gothic age. As bis poems are commonly 
occaſional, and his addreſſes perſonal, he was not ſo li- 
berally ſupplied with grand as with ſoft images; for 
beauty is more eaſily found than magnanimity. | 

Ihe delicacy which he — 2 him to a 
certain nicety and caution, even when he writes upon 
the ſlighteſt matter. He has, therefore, in his whole 
volume, nothing burleſque, and ſeldom any thing lu- 
dicrous or familiar. He ſeems always to 0 his beſt, 
thougli his ſubjects are often unworthy of his 
care. His ſubjects were generally trifling, and his num- 
bers not always muſical. His thoughts are ſometimes 
hyperbolical, and his images unnatural. 

+ His ſallies of caſual flattery are ſometimes elegant 
and happy, as that . In return for the Silver Pen;”” and 

{ome- 
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ſometimes empty and trifling, as that * Upon the Card 
torn by the Queen.“ There area few lines written in the 
Ducheſs's 'Tafſo,” which he is ſaid, by Fenton, to have 
kept a ſummer under correction. Johnſon gives it as his 
opinion, in oppoſition to that of Fenton, that aller af 
cars not to have loft at cightyntios any ſiart of Nis _ 
frowers. After lamenting that verſe, when applied to the 
purpoſes of worſhip, has not been hitherto attended 
with ſucceſs, he again more particularly recurs to the 
poet who is the preſent ſubject of conſideration. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owed to the 
ſoftneſs and ſmoothneſs of his numbers, it is proper to 


' conſider thoſe minute particulars to which a verſifier 


« He certainly very much excelled in ſmoothneſs 
moſt of the writers who were living when his poetry 
commenced. The poets of Elizabeth hadattained an art of 
modulation which was afterwards neglected or forgot- 
ten. Fairfax was acknowledged by him as his model ; 
and he might have ſtudicd, with advantage, the poem of 
Davies *, which, though merely philoſophical, yet ſel- 
dom leaves the ear ungratified. 

But he was rather ſmooth than ſtrong ; of the full 


reſounding line, which Pope attributes to den, he 


Has given but very few examples. Ihe critical deciſion 
has given the praiſe of ſtrength to Denham, and of 
{ſweetneſs to Waller. | 
„His excellence of verſification has ſome abate 
ments. He uſes the expletive d very frequently; and, 
though he liyed to ſee it almoſt univerſally ejected, was 
not more careful to avoid it in his laſt compoſitions 
than in his farſt. Praiſe had given him confidence; and 


finding the world ſatisfied, he ſatisfied himſelf. 


* Sir John Davics. The title of the poem here alluded to is © Noſce 


teipſum.“ 


« His 


| 


| 7 He is never pathetic, and very rarely ſublime. 
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«« [His rhymes are, ſometimes, weak words. So is 
found to make the rhyme twice in ten lines, and occurs 


often as a rhyme through his book. 


« His double rhymes, in heroic verſe, have heen cen- 
ſured by Mrs. Philips, who was his rival in the tranſ- 


lation of Corneille's Pompey ; and more faults might be 


found, were not the _— below attention. 

« He ſometimes uſes the obſolete termination of 
verbs, as waxeth, affetteth; and, ſometimes, retains the 
final fyllable of the preterite, as amazed, ſuffroſed; of 
which I know not whether it is not to the detriment of 


our language that we have — rejected them. 


„ Of triplets he is — 


ut he did not wholly 
forbear them: of an Alexa 


inc he has given no ex- 


ample. 


the general character of his poetry is elegance and 


e ſeems neither to have had a mind much elevated 
nature, nor amplified by learning. His thoughts are ſuc 
as a liberal converſation, and large acquaintance with 


life, would eaſily ſupply. Ihey had, however, then, 


perhaps, that grace of novelty which they are now 
often ſuppoſed to want, by thoſe who, having already 
found them in later books, do not know or enquire who 
produced them firſt. This treatment is unjuſt. Let 
not the original author loſe by his imitators. 

« Praiſe, however, ſhould be due before it is given. 
The author of Waller's life aſcribes to him the firſt 
practice of what Arythrzeus, and ſome late critics, call 


_ alliteration, of uſing in the fame verſe many words 


beguming with the ſame letter. But this knack, what- 
ever be its value, was ſo frequent among our early 
writers, that Gaſcoigne, a writer of the 16th century, 
warns the young poet againſt affecting it; and Shakeſ- 
peare, in the *Midſummer Night's Dream,“ is ſuppoſed 
to ridicule it. | | 


0 Waller 
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Waller borrows too many of his ſentiments and il- 
luſtrations from the old mythology, for which it is vain 
to plead the example of the ancient poets; the deities 
which they introduced ſo frequently were conſidered 
as realities, On HAI, 
whatever ſober reaſon might even then determine. 

of theſe images time has tarniſhed the A 


| fiction not only detected, but deſpiſed, can never afford 


as Hercules had his club, he has his navy. 
„ 2 
, much will remain; for it cannot be denied 
that bade fomecin to our e of diction, and 
chow Tage fal. with equal ift anf juſt, 
applied what Taſſo pirit u 
of himſelf and Guarini, = . the 
% Paſtor Fido,” he cried out, * if he had not read 
ater 


MILTON. 


OHN MILTON was, birth, a gentleman, being 

deſcended from the ARS of Milton, near 

| ſha in Oxfordſhire, one of whom forfeited his 
1 4 1 foreſt of 

His was of \ 

- Shotover, a zealous papiſt, who diſinherited his ſon be- 

| cauſe he had frefakererhe religinn of his anceſtors. 

His father John, who was the ſon diſinherited, had 

recourſe, for his ſupport, to the profeſhon of aſcrivener. 

He was a man eminent for his ſkill in muſic, and his 
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and ** to an eſtate. He married a | 
of the name Cm— by whom he 
had two ſons, John. the poet, and Chriſtopher who 
ſtudied the law ; and, likewiſe, a daughter Anne. 
John, the poet, was born in his father's houſe, at the 
Spread Eagle, in Bread Street, Dec. 9, 1608, between 
fax and ee His father had him in- 
ſtructed, at firſt, by private tuition, and then ſent him 
to St. Paul's ſchool, under the care of Mr. Gill. He 


Milton is aid to be 4 Eng: 
o, after the revival of letters, wrote Latin 


verſes with clafhc 
inte: with hich bac 


He of 
treated in the univerſity. It is ſaid, that he was the laſt 
2 in either univerſity, that ſuffered the public in- 

nity of corporeal correction, and *fis certain, for 
har teafon we know not, that he incurred 
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have read 

his period he 

preſented at Ludlow, 

acted a of Bridgewater's ſons and daughter 
the Earl o . 

reer 

in £637; ſoon after, it is ſuppoſed, he wrote his 


in 1638, his mother juſt dead, he left England, and 
went firſt to Paris. From thence he haſted to Italy, and 
ſtaĩd two months at Florence, where he was much no- 


3 
2 0 hi 


| tobeboarded and inftructed; for his allowance from 


3 +3 * 


Mi rox. ; 23. 


his father 'vor being, ample, le hes ſapgliod his deb 
ciencies by an honeſt and uſeful employment; and it 


is fad, that in the D 


ge in the controverſies of the 


inſt the eſtabliſhed church, and alſo 
8 His next work was 


acy, . 1642. He = pou | 
ſame . Le e ueſtion. 
His father, after , was taken by came 
to reſide in his houſe, his ſchool increaſed. Ar 
Whitſuntide, in his thirty- fifth year, he married Mary, 
CR RT. a juſtice of the peace in 
He brought her to town with him, — 2 


place. It were injurious to omit, 4 
EST 


ro 
| U * Areo; 
9 * nl 
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˙ and not after, in the 1645, 2 col. 
E his Lan 25 iſh — in 


rr in Holborn, 


opened backward into Lincoln's-Inn Fields. He 


X Rebels, 22 


1 of having interpolated the book called Icon B te, which 
the council a 
| him to cenſure, a pra? 
E 
ing Dr. Birch was inclined to think that the regi- 
mere the forgerr oft. TIM 
now ſheltered in Holland, employed 
2 of polite learning at Leyden, to 
_—_— father and of monarchy, and Mil- 
uired to pen a ſufficient anſwer, which he 
in ſuch a manner, that Hobbes de- 


1100 


. 


£ 


N 


He ſent to the 1658 ipt of wh 
het he Carr er e ge 


An 
pic Poem, the Hiſtory of his Country, and a Dictionary 


of the Latin tongue. The latter was left in a very im- 


perfect ſtate at his death, and the hiſtory ſtopped at the 


3 


called © the Cabinet 


* 
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Loft,” he took a houſe i the Art: ik, 


11 


1 


15 


. 


Rl 


4, the mention of which concludes the re- 


* 1 © 5M 


0 SHES 


out with great 


work were written, cannot now be known The begin- 


5 
3 
; 
1 
- 
1 
1 
7 
1 


; 
f 


f 


a! 
IF 


* N 


poem in che night and morning, and that he 


fluency his « — verſe. Ar 
re dm AY the ſeveral parts of his 


— 3 third book Nr 


When the plague (1665) e London, he took 
refuge at Chalfont, in Efſex ; where Elwood, who had 


— 
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—_ 
"The felt oficien was of ten books, in « fnall quarts. 


FE bly Fog and an ad- 


Al ; 
5 


third edition was publiſhed in 1678 ; 
widow, to whom the copy was then to devolve, 
her claims to Simmons 


| ac- 
erer. 
agreed to transfer the whole right to Bra- 

for Can is. Aylmer - . 
acob 1 1683 and ht 


onſon 


24, 1690, at a 
4 


rr eee 


5 * 


aer 


| iu ckeln EET: 5 Ar 
© Logicæ Aber = Aber ad Petri lr 


"Treatiſe of True Religion, Hereſy, Schiſm, Toleration, 
and the Beſt Means to 3 Growth of Popery.” 


of Adam. He was however not of the 


rowly eſca 


Fword, in which he is related 


— 
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When Milton ſhewed Paradiſe Regained” to El- 
wood, « This,” ſaid he, is owing to you; for you 
head by rk ere nes og af 

not thought of. 


for the initiation 


concinnata : that is, A new Scheme 412 
ing to the Method of Ramus.“ He alſo 


In the laſt years of his life he reprinted his juvenile 
poems, and ſent to the preſs a collection of familiar 
epiſtles in Latin. t 


the gout, with which he had been long tormented, 
82 


and filent expiration, about the 10th of No- 


. _ 1674, at his houſe in Bunhill-fields; and was 
buried next his father in the chancel of St. Giles's at 


. His hair, which was 
hows, — at the fore- top, and hung down 
ſhoulders, according to the picture which 


ture, but rather below the middle 

ped from bei ick. He 1 

rous and active, and delighted in the exerciſe of 
10 2 


' 
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the back-ſword, of which he recommends the uſe in his 


nn. 
« His ſaid never to have been bri but if 
fencer, they muſt have once 


3 


— un o him, | 
„ who to to him, repreſented him as 
, after Homer, which he could almoſt re- 
peat, were Grids Metamorphoſes, and Euripides. 
Of the Engliſh poets he ſet moſt value upon Spen- 


| but I ſhould not have expected that Cow 's 
ide eee 


1 INS 
ewas not of the church of England.” His political 
I thoſe of an acrimonious and ſurly re- 


performances W 
© © us,” as the farſt in merit. Our 
permit us to inſert his criticiſms on the 


work, Loſtꝰ and even 
2» — extent to 2 


1 what he 222 


|| while of the productions of the poet before us. We 
| iately to what he of 


2 
1 * 
- MSDE, 4 t- 
„ 


MILTON. $1 | 


of this poem leads him, confines us to a few 
of the moſt ſtriking and important fuch as we 
_ think will ſuffice to give the reader a juſt inſight into 
the . 


uction in the 
Wich ref bene he) it may daim tho 
ſt place, — — performance the the ſecond, 
2 produStons ofthe human mind. | 

is ſubli- 

| but his 


characteriſtic q 

mity. Fc omerimes di 

element is the great. . 

ſelf wich grace; but his natural 2 
7s . = 


neſs. He can pleaſe when 
es SRC” 

He ſeems to be well acquainted with his own 
bade and to know what it was that Nature 


a fubje&t on Which too much could not be faid, 
which he might rice his fancy without the cenſure 
extra 

The of nature, and the occurrences 
of life did not ſatiate his app<tite of greatneſs. To 
paint things as they are, requires a minute attention, 
ET RET Mil- 


Th 
| 
{ \,4d 
{ 
104 
| — 
| 
"1 — 
* 
} 
' 
: ' * 
' F 
; 
( * 


il 

$ 

if the fall, 
4 = 

1 2 

; 
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Whatever be his ſubject, he never fails to fill the 


il imagination. But his images and deſcriptions of the 


ſcenes or operations of nature do not ſeem to be always 
copied from original fortns, nor to have the freſhneſs, 
racineſs, and energy of immediate obſervations. He 


ſaw Nature, as Dryden expreſſes it, through the ſſiec- 
—_ books : * — oe of Bi calls learni = 


ments, like Argo between the 2 rocks, or 
between the two Sicilian whirlpools, 


the 


gels; even when f y 
them, they had not in their humiliation che Fort of 
mean fuitors; „ Spots hte ener gan 
when we find that their rs were heard. 


f - « As human paſſions did not enter the world before - 
r Loſt” little oppor” 


there 


fon: - 


Gvine diſpleaſure, are very ju 


- faults and defects every work of man muſt have, it is 

the buſineſs of impartial criticiſm to diſcover. As, in 

diſplaying the excellence of Milton, I have not made 
long quotations; becauſe of ſelecting beauties. there 
1 had been no end, I ſhall in the ſame manner 
i mention that which ſeems to deſerve cenſure; for what 
; Engliſhman can take deli 


| whach, if they — of Mite, anne 
in ſome degree the honour of our country?” | 

Diſclaiming all intention of noticing often verbal 

ina ies, - Jen ws | 

The plan of © Paradiſe Loſt” has this incon- 

| venience, that it compriſes neither human actions, nor 

, human manners. The man and woman who a@ and 

; ſuffer, are in a ſtate which no other man or woman 

can ever know. The reader finds no tranſaction in 

which he can be 2 no condition in 

which he can by any effort of imagination place him- 

; ſelf; he has, 2 little natural curĩoſity or ſym- 
E:: . pathy.” | 

? In the Poem itſelf, there is © a full diſplay of the 

united force of ſtudy and geni 

| lation of materials, with j 

, to combine them: Milton was able to 

N ture, or from ſtory, from ancient 

dern fcience, whatever could illufi 

hts. An accumulation of 
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of his predeceſſors, but he did not ſeek them. From 


MILTON. 25 


che firſt (ſays Johnſon) has been too much depre- 


ciated, the latter too much admired.-—The whole criti- 
ig admirable paſſage: 


i — Milton D 
He was naturally a thinker for himſelf, confident of 
his own abilities, and diſdainful of help or hindrance: | 
he did not refuſe admiſſion to the or images 


his contemporaries he neither courted nor received ſup- 
port; there is in his writings nothm which the 


in blindneſs: but iGcultics vaniſhed at his 
touch ; he was born for whatever is arduous, and his 


work is not the greateſt of heroic poems, becauſe 
it is not the firſt.” _ 


& 


| 


| 


| 


og 


[ 
| 


p 


. | | q 


[ % 1 
BUTLER. 


— 


E 7 accounts we have of the great author 
of H 


are all of dif] 


TA Worceſterſhire, to his 
unknown writer, in 1612; but Mr. Loi 


fon of Butler's principal friend, i 


the author 


of the General Dictionary,” that he was born in 
2600. 


- His father's condition is variouſly 


he was an honeſt farmer wi 
made a ſhift to educate his ſon at the grammar ſchool 
of Worceſter, under Mr. Henry Bri at, from 
care he removed for a ſhort time to 

| for want of money, was never made a member of any 
The accounts are fo very doubtful 


or Oxford. 
e was for ſome time, 1 credit the author of 


his life, clerk to Mr. Jefferys, of Earl's Croomb in 


Worceſterſhire, an eminent juſtice of the peace. In 
his ſervice he had not only leiſure for ſtudy, but for 


recreation: his amuſements were muſick and 


e the celebrated Cooper. 
He was afterwards admitted into the family of the 


Counteſs of Keut, where he had the uſe of a library; 


and ſo much recommended himſelf to Selden, ſteward 


1 that he was often employed by him 

buſineſs. How long he continued in it, and 
why he et it, are, like the incidents of his life, 
utterly unknown. 


putable authority. _ 
TIT woe fanny Go perth of omaha 


ville, = 


repreſented One 
mentions him as —_— wealthy; another ſays 
{ſome {mall eſtate, who 


( 
; but, a 


reſpe ting 
him, that it is not certain whether he GET COD 


paint- 
and the reward of his pencil was the friendſhip 


Author of the- Former, which (if 
Church Yard,” + Feten. 


i family of Sir Samuel Luke, one of Crom- 
r 


ipality of Wales; who conferred on him 
the ſtewardſhip of Ludlow Caſtle, when the court of 
. 

In this part of his life he married Mrs. Herbert, a 


FE ; and lived, it is ſaid, upon 
r fortune, ha the common law, but 
never practiſed it. © Her fortune, his biographer ſays, 


2 by bad — "a _ 

1663 was publi part, containing 
hone comme of the e 
relates, was made known at court by the taſte and 
influence of the Earl of Dorſet. When it was known, 
c 
than by the 

In 1664 * appeared ; and the writer 
was again praiſed. But praiſe was his whole reward. 
Places and employments of value and credit were pro- 
miſed him, but no ſuch advantages did he ever obtain. 
There is a report, unſubſtantiated. by proof, that the 

once gave him three hundred guineas. 

It is related, that he was ſecretary to Villiers Duke 
of Buckin ngham, when he was Chanceller of Cam- 
bridge, bot this js — One thing however is 
generally allowed, that however well Butler had deſerved 


* This mult be a miſtake of Dr. Johnſon's : for in the “ Mer- 
curius Publicus” for Nov. 20, 1663, is this very ſingular advertiſc- 
ment * Newly publiſhed, The Part of Hudibras, by the 
poſſible) has outdone the Firſts 
Sold Rp nn 2 
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ty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, a printer, 
Lord Mayor of London, beſtowed on him a mo- 
in Weſtminſter Abbey. 

is death were 

Poſthumous works: and two volumes more have 
printed by Mr. Thyer of Mancheſter, indubi- 
he poem of Hudibras (fays Dr. Johnſon) is 
thoſe compoſitions of which 


J 
185 


145 


: 
2. 


pe 


ſentiments unborrowed and 
Gra: — 


41 
1 15 
ir 


is not liſh; the original idea is to be found 
in the Don Quixote; a book te which a 


L 


| Faure, no eye would ever leave half-read the work of 


a nation may 
; as the images which it exhibits are do- 


Butler; for what poet has ever brought ſo many re- 
mote images {0 3 


/ 
=— av 


7 
+ - *cS-» 


he ſhews hi 
not t 
8 
ral . 
If the French boaſt the learning 
need not be afraid of confronti 
Dr. Johaſ 


their native excellence ſecure themſclves from viola- 


8 


day leſs intelligible and leſs ftriking 


* 


& ie Gin of this en, fa the great critic, 
EP familiar, and the IE purpo 
except in a few places where the 


neg- 
exo by 
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' wiſhed to change the meafure, he probably would have 
been willing to change more. If he intended, that 


when the numbers heroick the diction ſhould 
ſtill remain vulgar, he planned a very 
If he prefe neral 


ſtatelineſs both of ſound and w 
underſtood to wiſh that Butler had undertaken a di 
ferent work.” 


DRYDEN. 


ons can be known of this great poet be- 
ond what caſual mention 72 uncertain tradition 

Have ſupplied. John Dryden was born Auguſt 9, 1631, 
at Aldwincle near Oundle, the fon of Eraſmus Dry- 
dien of Tichmarſh ; who was the third ſon of Sir Eraſ- 


le is re by his laſt biographer, Derrick, to 

have inherited from his father an eftate of 2001. a 

year, but Johnſon ſeems inclined to believe that Der- 
nick was miſinformed. 

From Weſtminſter ſchool, where he was inſtructed 

as one of the king's ſcholars by Dr. Buſby, he was in 


1650 elected to one of the Weſtminſter icholarſhips 


at Cambridg 5 


fon, no fellowſhip in the college. 8 


ppear cage 
obtained, whatever was the rea- 


wy Eo Geeta 


— C . — 


| foem on the 


8 commenced a writer for the 
a comedy called the Wild 


Indian Queen.” 1 


of four lines. His 
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It was not till che death of Cromwell, in 1658, that 
- he became a publick candidate for fame, by .-publiſh- 


ing Heroick Stanzas on the late late Lord Protettor ; which, 


compared with the verſes of Sprat and Waller on the X 


" fame occaſion, were fuſkcient to raiſe great expeQa- 


tions of the ming poet. 
like — r 
changed his opini 


was . and publ 


its of uſurpation, 
IT 
2 REeDvux,” 
hats wad ens of his moſt ſacred 
h King Charles the Second. 

to the beſt information that can be ob- 
_ in thirty-ſecond of his life (1663) he 
His firſt was 
allant ;”* but it was ſo 
much that he was compellcd to recal it, 
and change it from its imperfect tate to the form in 
which it now ap In 1664, he publiſhed the 
„ Rival Ladies,“ which he dedicated to the Earl of 
Orrery. In this play he made his eſſay of dramatick 
rhyme. He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in 


the Indian Queen,” a tragedy in rhyme. The “ In- 


dian Emperor” was publiſhed in 1667, and is alſo 
written in rhyme, * to Howard's 


— 


year 
of wonders, which ſeems to be one of his a 
works. It is written in 


appeared in 1668, in which year 
William Davenant as Poet Laureat. 


or the Maiden Queen,” a mon. 
Marall,” a comedy, and Tempeſt,” an alter- 
ation, in conjunCtion with Davenant, of * 8 
play, made their appearance ſucceſſively. W 
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About the 1673, after ſeverely attacking a ſue- 
ceſsful play | by Ellnck Settle*, appeared the Mock 
Aftroioger,” a « 'Tyrannic Love, or the Vir- 

I tyr,” a tra y, in rhyme, and the two parts 


ueſt of Grenada.” Then came Mar- 
riage Alamode,” *The 5 or Love in a 
Nunnery,” comedies, and * Aml The re- 
— in the following order : * roilus and Creſ- 


_— altered from Shakef Ls the = rn Fryar,” 

1-comedy, The © Duke of Guile,” a 
writen in conjun&ion with Lee, together with + | 
pus,” Albion and Albanius,“ a muſical drama, 
State of Innocence and Fall of Man,” called by 


6 Love, or the World well Loſt,” a tragedy. 
| play is by univerſal conſent accounted the work 
in which he has admitted the feweſt improprieties of 
ſtyle or character. Limberham, or the Kind Keeper,” 
AC y, which after —— -x- was prokibited 


was frſt N in 1690, after 
years diſcontinued writing 
„ and Cle- 


ad F been left alone with a young beauty, would 
ſent my time like your Shartan : That, Sir, ſaid 


have ſpent 


are no hero, After ,” an 
" — — in 


1696, his laſt drama. In his dedication to the Earl of 
„ The Empreſs of Marocco, > tragedy. 


G . 


feerhafes is true; but grve me leave to tell you, 


„ N 83 


time but a ſingle ni The firſt that 


_ ceived, if 


DRYDEN. — 2n_ 


Saliſbury, he mentions the lowneſs to which _ 
he has voluntarily reduced himſelf, of which he has 
no reaſon to be aſhamed. 

Although author of ſuch a number of theatrical 
pieces, this /owneſs of fortune of which he complains, 
is not ſo ſurpriſing, upon ration, as it may firſt 
appear. The profits of the theatre at that time, when 
many claſſes of the people were deducted 
audience, were not great; and the | phy for a long 


was Southern, and firſt that had three was Rowe. 
A play ſeldom produced him more than a hundred 


pounds by the accumulated gains of the third night, 


the dedication, and the co 


His prologues lad 2 that for 2 
time a pla SHK. 
rr 

price of a prologue was two guineas, till being aſked 
to write one for Mr. Southern, he . 
not, ſaid he, young man, u ut of diſicſirei to you, but the 


Players have had my goods too cheafe. 


Though his own opinion was, that his genius was 
not dramatic, he had a great confidence in his own 


fertility; for he is ſaid to have aged, by contract, 
to kunith four plays in a year "0 * 


In the year 1671, | Buckingham charaGeriſed him 
tho tne of Bw in the ſal, and the Earl of Ro- 


(Aches fr hs e wok re ine hs | 
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n he found room for 
many 88 He contributed ſ | 
to many publications, and in 1680, the Epiſtles of 
. BREE tranſlated by the poets of the time, Dry 
| Len materially affiſted the work. 
1 The following year he became yet more conſpi- 
cuous by uniting politics with poetry in the memora- 
| die fatirs called. « Abfalom and Achitophel,” written. 
| againſt the faction which, by Lord Shafte 's in- 
C ag., of head. 
2 that the ſale of this — ws os; 
hay father, an old bookſeller, eld him, he had Sor 
known equalled but by Sackeverel's trial. The 
Þ cms out in he Srve your: 
the acceſſion of King James, when the 
the nation to Ae 7 ea 
apparent, and the religion of the court gave 
. 0h, D 
e 3 2 


S Bane cane | | 
= employed d him to — Maimbourg's Hiſ- | 
tory of the which he publiſhed with a large | 


introduction. His name is likewiſe prefixed to the 
. Engliſh life of Francis Xavier, and he is ſuppoſed to 
e 


1 2 be. publiſhed the Hin 
| figured by the milk-white hind, defends her tenets 
— repreſented by the Pan- * 
1 This fable was ri- 
after wards Earl of Halifax, and 


| "ike, then gave the firſt fpecimen of his abi 
| When the Revolution took place, 


aer K 


ee courſe be no longer laureat, 


 fitely ſatirical, called 


he produced Don 


ſet, and there 


<= 
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eld enemy, was appointed to ſucceed him. He cele- 
brated the intruder's ina 8 1 on in a poem, exquĩ- 

Flecno,“ of which the 
Dunciad, as Pope himſelf declares, is an imitation.--- 
Prior relates, that Lord Dorſet gave — — 


longer the court poet, be was com- 
pelled to look back for ſupport to his former trade, that 
of writing for the , and it was at this time (1690) 
baſtian.” In 1693 appeared a 
new verſion of Juvenal and Perſius. Of Juvenal he 
tranſlated the firſt, third, ſixth, tenth, ſixteenth, 
ſatires; and of Perſius the whole work. The 14th of 
Juvenal was the performance of John, and the ſeventh 
of Charles, ſons of Dryden.---He prefixed a very am- 
ple preface in the form of a dedication to Lord Dor- 
gives an account of the deſign which he 
had once formed to write an Epic poem on the actions 
either of Arthur or the Black Prince. This plan he 
charged Blackmore with ſlealing. 
In 1694 he the moſt laborious and difficult of 


all his works, the tranſlation of Virgil ;”” from which 


he borrowed two months, that he might turn © Freſ- | 
s Art of Painting” into Engliſh proſe.— The pre- 
rx e 
exhibits a parallel of poetry and painting with a 
3 CT. remarks, {uch as 
coſt a mind like his no labour to produce them. 
In 1697 he publiſhed his verſion of the works of 
Virgil,“ andin 1699 his laſt work, his Fables, made their 
appearance, in as is ſuppoſed, of a con- 


tract which obliged him, in conſideration of three 


| hundred pounds, to finiſh for the preſs ten thouſand 


verſes. n this volume is compriſed the well-known 
ole on St. Cexilia's day. 


The time was now at hand which was to put an end 
to all his ſchemes and h On the 3ſt of May, 
1701, 


- 
—— — — ———— 
— — 


| 


if 


. 
o 
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L906, having hoo: fame time, as he aol wa, © colaglls 
he dicd in Gerrard-ſtreet of a mortification in his 
limbs. He was buried among the pocts in Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey, where he lay long without diſtinction, till 
the Duke of Buckinghamſhire gave him a tablet, in- 
ſcribed only with the name of DzxyDen. 


He married the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 


[|| of the Karl of Berkſhire, with circumſtances, accord- 


ing to the ſatire imputed to Lord Somers, not very 
honourable to either Zy her he had three 
ſons, Charles, John, and Henry. Charles was uſher 
of the palace to Pope Clement the XI. and viſiting Eng- 
land in 1704, was drowned in an attempt to ſwim 


| acroſs the Thames at Windſor. John was the author 


of a comedy called «The Huſband his own Cuckold.“ 
He is ſaid to have died at Rome. Henry entered into 
ſome religious order. 

Of what Dr. Johnſon has related of the private 
life and domeſtic manners of Dryden, our limits reſtrit 
us to the following remarks on a ſhyneſs in conver- 
ſation which has been ſaid to have characteriſed him. 

There are men whoſe powers operate only at lei- 
deſerts them in converſation; whom merriment con- 
fuſes, and objection diſconcerts; whoſe baſhfulneſs re- 
ſtrains their exernons, and fuffers them not to ſpeak 
tall the time of ſpeaking is paſt, or whoſe attention to 
their own character makes them unwilling to utter at 
hazard what has not been cenfidered and cannot be 


*. Of Dryden's ſluggiſhneſs in converſation it is in 
vain to ſearch orto gueis the cauſe. He certainly want- 
ed neither ſentiments, nor language; his intellectual 
treaſures were great, though they were locked up from 
his own uſe. His thoughts, when he wrote, flowed 
tefron him ſo faſt, that his only care was which to chuſe, 
and which to reiect. Such : rapidity of compoſition na- 


wiſe ſays it of himſelf. But, whatever was his charac- 
ter as a companion, it appears that he lived in famili- 
ity with the hi perions of his time. It is related 
by , of the — 2 
a night with Dryden, thoſe with whom Dry- 
= : who they were Carte has not told; but 
certainly the convivial table at which Ormond fat was 
. Not ſurrounded with a plebeian ſociety. He was indeed 
| him in the opinion, 
that to pleaſe ſuperiors is not the loweſt kind of 
merit. : 


The Cruique of Johnſon on the Works of Dryden 


_ thus commences: | 


with 
great; and Horace will {ſupport 


life and nature by a ge- 
nius that rarely mĩſſed, rarely deferted him. Of 


written in the 
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before it. In a r x payee 
extenſive in its comprehenſion, and fo curious in its li- 


.mitations, i that nothing can be added, diminiſhed, or 
reformed ; nor can the Editors and Admirers of Shake. 


he. 1 (ys Joh Johnſon) it will be difficuk | 


— — any great advances in 
ly 1 i 


that his kill 
— 


i to be f 
55 ir is mor o uppoſed 


Dy Taz 4 


He could not, like Milton or was * have made his 


che periods modelled ; every word ſeems to drop by 


eſteem, we cannot refuſe him to ſtand high in his | 


: 
„ 
p 


.DRYDEN. 


name illuſtrious merely . He mentions 
bur ow decks, nl tat 2 
of regular : from which if ever he departs, he is 
in danger of loſing himſelf in unknown regions. 
„ Criticiſm, ei didactick or defenſive, occupies 
almoſt all hs proſe, except thoſe pages which he had 
devoted to his patrons ; but none of his 
ever thought tedious. They have not the — 
a ſettled ſtyle, in which the firſt half of the ſentence 
betrays the other. The clauſes are never balanced, nor 


chance, though it falls into its proper place. N 
is cold or r the whole is airy, animated, 
orous ; what is Little, is gay; what is t, is 
He may be thought to mention himſelf too 
=. ! but while he forces himſelf upon our 


E excuſed by the images 
20. Pech — OY * all is caſy, 


nothing is feeble ; though all ſeems 


s, there 1s 
nothing harſh und though face his. carlice wake 
a century has paſſed they have nothing yet 
e 1 * 
He who writes not eaſily a 
manner, ſuch a recurrence of modes as 
be eaſily noted. Dryden is always another and 
ſame, he does not extubit a ſecond time the ſame elo- 
gancies in the ſame form, nor appears to have any art - 
Sr 
thinks with could not eafily be imi- 
tated, either ſeriouſly n being always 

equable and oe varied, © ths no prominent or 
diſcriminative characters. The beauty who is totally 
re from Apropaton of part and ture cant 
6— — 


Aster 


- 


_ nounced perhaps ſuperi -A 


never detected but after an 
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After ſeparately examining almoſt every article of 
's Works (in which proceſs it is not poſſible 
for us to follow him), [chanſon Gus charaQteriſes the 


celebrated Ode for St. Cecilia's Day: 


« The Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, perhaps the laſt ef- 
fort of his poetry, bas been always confulered as exhi- 
biting the higheſt flight of , and the exacteſt 
of art. 'This is allowed to without a rival. 
If i there is any excellence beyond it, in ſome 
other of Dryden's works that excellence muſt be found. 
Ee i it may be pro- 


any fingle part part equal th rf: kae ofthe other 
15 1 8 4 to have coſt Dryden a fortnight's labour; 
but it does not want its negligences: ſome of the lines 
are without correſpondent rhymes ; a defect, which I 
acquaintance of many 
. enthuſiaſm of the writer might 


His laſt ſtanza has leſs emotion than the former ; 
rut is not leſs elegant in the dition. The concluſion 

vitious ; the muſick of Timotheus, which razed a 
eonarch to the ſkies, had only a metaphorical power; 
Hat of Cecilia, 2 1 down, had a real 
offect: che crown cherefore un N c 


was rather ſtrong reaſon than quick ſenſibi- 
ny. Upon all ccaons hat weae preſet, he rode 
felt, and produced ſentiments not ſuch 


5 altar 2 — With he frm- 
— as hs” - 


* .. — 
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the mind, he ſeems not much acquainted; and ſeldom 
deſcribes them but as they are complicated by the vari- 
ous relations of ſociety, and confuſed in the tumults and 

What he ſays of love may contribute to the ex- 


planation of his character: 


« Love various mind s does variouſly i 
« Tt ſtirs in boſoms gentle fire, 
« Like that Dr | 

% But raging flames tempeſtuous ſouls invade ; 

* & for which cvery windy weiltcn bhwe, 

« With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 


cc 


Dryden's was not one of the gentle boſoms : Love 
as it ſubſiſts in itſelf, = per- 
ſon loved, and wiſhing only for correſpandent kind- 
neſs, ſuch love as ſhuts out all other intereſt, the love 
of the golden age, was too ſoſt and ſubtile to put his 

ies in motion. He hardly conceived it but in its 
turbulent efferveſcence with ſome other deſires; when 
it was inflamed by rivalry or obſtructed by difficul- 


ties, when it invigorated ambition or exaſperated re- 


He is therefore, with all his variety of excellence, 
not often pathetick - and had fo irie feaſibility of the 
power of effuſions purely natural, that he did not 
eſteem them in others. Ay. plea- 
ſure; and for the firſt part of his life he looked on Or- 
way with contempt, though at laſt, indeed very late, 
he confeſſed that in his play there was nature, which is 


the chief 


6 We do not always know our own motives. Iam 
r rather the di 
hich he found in exhibits urs. 
the hater, ene to an mjudicious 
audience, that filled his plays with falſe magnificence. 


It was neceflary to fix attention; and the mind can be 


D 2 captivated 


amitator 
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favourite exerciſe of his mind was ratiocina- 


| nation, and, that argument might not be too ſoon at an 


end, he delighted to talk of and neceſſity, deſti- 
I. N apy +5 Abt 

the ſchool with ſo much ity, that the terms 
„ü is indeed learn- 
ing, but learning out of place. 
n 


himſelf in diſputation, 


er at a loſs; he had always argument at command; 
aque roviſam rem gave him matter for his verſe, 
and he without difficulty verſe for his matter. 

« InComedy, for which he profeſſes himſelf not natu- 


qualified, the mirth which heexcites will not 
be found ſo much to ariſe from any original humour, 


gently purſued, as from incidents and circumſtances, 
artifices and ſurprizes : from jeſts of action rather than 
of ſentiment. What he had of humorous or paſſionate, 


he ſeems to have had not from nature, but from other . 


poets ; if not always as a plagiary, at leaſt as an 


« Next to 


flowed in on either fide : he was now no 


„%% c —_— 


rr rr o— 


Engliſh numbers ; but 
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10 Theſe are his faults of affeQation his faults of 
ligence are recital. Such 1s the unevenneſs 
. that ten lines are ſeldom found to- 


gether without ſomething of which the reader is 


aſhamed. Dryden was no rigid judge of his own 


pages; he ſeldom after ſupreme excellence, 


but ſnatched in haſte was within his reach, and 
He did not keep preſent to his mind an idea of pure 
perfection, nor compare his works, ſuch as they were, 
with what they might be made. He knew to whom 
he ſhould be oppoſed. He had more muſick than 
Waller, more vigour than Denham, and more nature 


than Cowley ; and from his contemporaries he was in 


no danger. Standing therefore in the higheſt place, he 
had no care to riſe contending with himſelf, but, 
while there was no name above his own, was willing 
to enjoy fame on the eaſieſt terms. 1 
__ «. He was no lover of labour. What he thought 
fufficient, he did not ſtop to make better; and allowed 
himſelf to leave many parts unfiniſhed, in confidence 
that the good lines would overbalance the bad. What 
he had once written, he diſmiſſed from his th j 
and, I believe, there is no example to be found of anyx 
correction or improvement made by him after the pub- 
lication. The haſtinefs of his productions might be 
the effect of neceſſity; but his ſubſequent could 
MERE Ine nity oe OI impatience of ſtudy. 

* can be Had of his verfificaton, will be Kals 
more than a dilatation of the praiſe given it by Pope : 

© The yg ks tr 

„Some i had been already made in 


the full force of our language 
D 3 was 


provement, perhaps the completion of our metre, the 
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Vas not yet felt; the verſe that was ſmooth was com- 
monly feeble. If Cowley had ſometimes a finiſhed 
Une, he had it by chance. Dryden knew how to chuſe 


W the flowing and the ſonorous words: to vary the 
"Il re ben 


= On n's works it was ſaid by Pope, that 4e 
could ſeleft from them better ſhecimens of every mode of hoetry 
lan any other. Engliſh writer could jupfily. Perhaps no 
nation ever produced a writer that enriched his language 
wich ſuch variety of models. To him we owe the im- 


I} refinement of our language, and much of the correct- 
nneſcs of our ſentiments. By him we are 


and yet preſerve the ſmoothneſs of his metre.” 


atume taught ſahiere 
et fari, to think naturally and expreſs forcibly. He 
[1 taught us that it was poſſible to reaſon in thyme. He 
I} ſhewed us the true bounds of a tranſlator's liberty. 
What was faid of Rome adorned by Auguſtus, may 
be applied by an eaſy metaphor to Engliſh poetry em- 
| Dquit, he found it brick, and he left it marble. 
DENHAM 
AS born at Dublin in 1615, the only ſon of 
Sir John Denham, of Little Horſely in Eſſex, 
then chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and 
of Eleanor, daughter of Sir Garrat Moore, of 
Mellefont. 5 85 
Two years afterwards, his father, being made one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer in * brought 
him away from his native country, educated him 
in London. | a 
In 1631 he was ſent to Oxford, where he was con- 
. 


DENHAM. ns 


and cards than ſtudy e and therefore gave no prognol- 
ticks of his future eminence. 

When he was, three years afterwards, removed to 
Lincoln's Inn, he proſecuted the common law, with 
ſufficient appearance of application; yet did not loſe 
his propenſity to cards and dice; but was very oſten 
plundered by gameſters. He reſolved at to de- 
ſiſt from the p and publiſhed < An Effa _ 
Gaming.” In 1636, he waakewd the Sccoad 
the Zneid. Two years after his father died; —— 
notwithſtanding his reſolutions, he returned again to 
the vice of gaming, and loſt ſeveral thouſand pounds 


d « The Sophy,” which ſeems 


on the 
y diſco- 


He 
April 1648, he con Hes he Dube of York 
from London into 4 and delivered him there to 
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miſſed, the reward of his 
rey Tü! 

of the 
After the Reſtoration 
dence I 


ed not long; and he ſeems to *. 
force of mind; for he wrote 
lent Poem upon the Death of Cowley, 


. +0 "Thi *Prem on the Deathof Cowley” 


fpecimens 
1 — — and ſublime.” 
— 
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544 chat have left ſcarce a corner of the 
Iſland undignified by rhyme or blank verſe. 


« Cooper's Hill,” if it be maliciouſſy inſpected, will = 


not be found without its faults. The ons are ' 


too the morality too pregnant, the ſenti- 
— fock/ns wil no bear a rigorous en- 


SPRAT. 


HOMAS SPRAT was born in 1636, at Tallaton 

in Devonſhire, the ſon of-a c an 
having been educated, as he tells of himſelf, not at 
Weſtminſter or Eton, but at a little ſchool by the 
church- rr WAITS. 

in d in 1651; and being choſen ſcholar next 
year, thr the uſual academical courſe,” | 
Irn 


ſhip, and commenced poet. f | 
In 1659, his poem On the Death of Oliver” was 
publiſhed, and alſo one on the of Athens.” To 


theſe he added afterwards a poem * On Mr. Cowley's 
Ds | Alter 


n 
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Aſter the Reſtoration he took orders, and by Cow- 
„ nner 


whom he is ſaid to have helped in 
Ws Rehearſal.” He was likewiſe chaplain 


1867 he publiſhed his Hiſtory of the Royal Society, 
which about that. time had 4 — tr and in 
the next year Obſervations on Sorbiere's Voyage 


668 he publiſhed «Cowley's Latin Poems,” and 
in Latin the life of the Author. In the ſame 
year he became a pret of Weſtminſter, and had 
afterwards church of adjoining to 
Abbey. He was in 1680 made Canon of Wind- 
in 1683 Dean of Weſtminſter, and in 1684 Biſhop 
of Rocheſter | 


| © When taken up on ſuſpicion of being conceraed in the plot. 


| fidered Cowley as a model, and ſuppoſed th 


* 
— — — _ TY — S 
* 
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and that each has its diſtin and characteriſtical en- 
cellences. 
« My buſineſs is only with his poems. He con- 


as he 
therefore but Pindarick liberty was to be expectet 
There is in his few _—_—_— 
ceits as he thought excellent ; thoſe our judg- 
ment may be ſettled by the firſt that s in his 
praiſe of Cromwell, where he ſays that Cromwell's 
fame, like man, will grow white as it grows. old. 


ROScOMMON. 


ENTWORTHDILLON, Earl of Raſcommon, 

was born in Ireland during the lieutenancy of 
Lord Strafford, who, being his godfather, gave him his 
own ſurname. His father had been converted by Uſher 
to the Proteſtant religion ; and when the Popiſh rebel- 
hon broke out, Swa ford. thinking 
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was made Captain of the Band of 


ſo much of the diſſoluteneſs of 


court, that he addicted himſelf immoderatel 


and learned 


$ 
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r ſome ue! 
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ee mind wich 
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for 


in imitation, 8 
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11 
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It 
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beſt to 
ſen- 
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limney, when the 
ad 
was 


which 


to Rome, 


#8 


ſeems 


8 


x þ 


11 


and my friend, 


me in my end 


Do not 
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He died in 1684; and was buried with great pomp 
in Weſtminſter Abbey. . 

„Of Roſcommon's works, the judgment of the 
publick ſeems to be right. He is elegant, but not 
great; he never labours after exquiſite beauties, and 
Fdom falls into groſs faults. His verſification is 
ſmooth, but rarely vigorous, and his 1 are re- 
markably exact. He improved taſte, if he did not 
enlarge knowledge, and may be numbered among the 


Ctors to — 
ROCHESTER. 
- OHN WILMOT, afterwards Earl of Rocheſter, 


man into Wadham college in 1659, eleven 
old; and in 1661, at thirteen, was, with fon other 
arts : 
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without him; and Sheffield Duke of Buckingham hag 
left a ſtory of his refuſal to fight him. 

= When he became a courtier he unhappily addicted 
mw himſelf to diſſolute and vicious company, by which 
his principles were corrupted, and his manners de- 
praved. He loſt all ſenſe of religious reſtraint; and 
finding it not convenient to admit the a ity of laws 


erected a ſtage on Tower Hill and harangued the po- 


pulace as a mountebank ; and having made phyſick 
part of his ſtudy is ſaid to have iſed i cet. 


fully. Wn 

He was ſo much in favour with King Charles, that 
he was made one of the Gentlemen of the Bedcham- 
ber, and Comptroller of Woodſtock Park. He is men- 
tioned, by Wood, as the greateſt ſcholar of all the no- 


ard in Engliſh Cowley 


| diflolute and abandoned habits, he had exhauſted the 
fund of life, and reduced himſelf to a ſtate of weak- 


has gi entitled, Some 
the Life and Death of John Earl of Ro- 


bility. His favourite author in French was Boileau,. 
| Atthe early age of one and thirty, in conſequence of 


-—- 


-—- 


rafter in a new point of view, and which were never before publiſhed} 
appeared in the European Magazine for October 1796, p. 244- er ſeq. 


and ſallies of extravagance. The glare of his general 
character diffuſed itſelf upon his writings ; the com- 
poſitions of a man whoſe name was heard ſo often, 
were certain of attention, and from many readers cer- 
tain, of applauſe. This blaze of reputation is not yet 
quite extinguiſhed, and his poetry ſtill retains ſome 
— beyond that which genius has beſtowed. = 

« As he cannot be f ed to have found leiſure 
for any courſe of continued ſtudy, his pieces are com- | 
monly ſhort, ſuch as one fit of reſolution would pro- 
duce. 80 


His ſongs have no particular character: * 
like other ſongs, in ſmooth and eaſy language, of ſc 
and kindneſs, diſmiſſion and defertion, abſence and in- 
places of artificial court- 
eaſy; but have 


regularity, and ended before tha 
abilities of many other men begin to be difplayed*?” 


Some Letters of Lord Rochefter to his wife (which place his cha- 


YALDEN. 
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EE him, he was 


of his 


age. | 
which, when he his poet character, was 
ſuppoſed to be Pindarick. Having fixed his attention 
on Cowley as a model, he has attempted in ſome fort 
to rival him, and has written a © Hymn to Darkneſs,” | 


. — OY 


phil 
| \ 7 Of ar pcs — 6a 


Ei 
tl though hi Fas oem rather the emiſions of ll 
nels than the negligences of enthuſiaſm.” 


— 
OTWAY. 
ITTLE is known of tis great but te 


e was — ; at Trottin in Suſſex, March 3, 1651 
Otway, rector of Woolbed- * 
|, be was entered in 1669 

a Commoner 


ing. From Wincheſter 


þ 


a: 


ro 


— 


: 


1 
: 


7 
; 


I 
A 
| 


came back to London in extreme indigence. 

BS In 1675 “ Don Carlos“ was played, and it is ſaid 
with great ſucceſs. ** The Orphan” was exhibited in 
1680, and in the ſame year he produced the © Hiſtory 


the © Romeo and Juliet“ of Shakeſpeare. = 
In 1683 was publiſhed the firſt, and, the next year, 
the ſecond parts of The Soldier's Fortune,” two co- 
medics now ; and in 1685 his laſt and greateſt 
dramatick work, Venice Preſerved,” a ragetys 
* 


of Caius Marius, much of which is borrowed from 


S * * 


- : anos F 
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which ſtill continues to be 8 
the publick ; together with theſe wrote ſeveral 
| er « Hiſtory 
of the Triumvirate.“ | . 


« All this was performed beforc he was thirty-four 


compelled his neceſſitĩes to contract deb 


E 
finding a gentleman in a nei ing 


wa 


—— M 
is the < Poct's complaint of his Muſe,” 

nn 
leſs obſcure I ſind but little to commend. The lan- 
is often groſs, and the numbers are harſh. Ot- 

way had not much cultivated verſification, nor much 
repleniſhed his mind with general knowledge. His 
principal power was in moving the paſſions, to which 
Dryden in his latter years left an illuſtrious teſtimony. 
He appears, by ſome of his verſes, to have been a zea- 
lous royaliſt, and had what was in thoſe times the 
common reward of loyalty, he lived and died neg- 


© * That is, „ The Works of the Engliſh Poets” to which theſe 


poſely written. 
DUKE. 


poems which this Collection „ admits, he 


| 
[ 


if 
| 
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DUKE. 


F Mr. Richard Duke's life there are few materials. 
He was bred at Weſtminſter and Cambridge ; 
Jacob relates, that he was ſome time tutor to the 
Duke of Richmond. He was the familiar friend 


among other popular 
id and Juvenal. In his 
1 


Pra 

: ſome ſermons, in 1683, being hen 

Maſter & Ants, —— Cam- 
he wrote A Poem on th ee 
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Parliament that was called for Eaſt Grinſtead in Suſſex, 
and ſoon became a favourite of Charles thes Second, 
having entered into all the riotous and licentious 
ſures which at that time the attention of the 


Y in the Dutch war; 
ſhips were taken, and fourteen others 
Duke, was blown up beſide him, with all 


In 1674, the eftate of his uncle James Cranfield 
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His performances are, what they pretend to be, 
— the effuſions of a man of wit; gay, vigorous, and airy. 
« His Verſes to Howard” ſhew great fertility of mind, 
and his Dorinda has been imitated by Pope.” 


— 
HALITAx. 


HARLES MONTAGUE was born April 1 
1661, at Horton m N 
* L 
He was 
r — when in 1677 
he was choſen in A hens and recommended 
himſelf to 8 in extemporary epi- 
grams. Ar gee - 4 
not before he arrived at the age of one-and<twenty. 
His relation Dr. Montague was then maſter of the 
college in which he was placed a fellow-commoner, 
and took him under his particular care. Here he com- 
menced an acquaintance with the great Newton, which 
continued through his life, and was at laſt atteſted by 


a 

> this kis verſes 0n the death of King Charles 
made ſuch impreſſion on the Earl of Dorſet, that he 
was invited to town, and introduced by that univerſal 
to the other wits. In 1687 he joined with 
in che City Mouſe and Country Mouſe,” a 
burleſque of Dryden's “ Hind and Panther.” He 
ſigned the invitation to the Prince of ( 
in the convention. About the ſame time he married 
the Counteſs Dowager of Mancheſter, —— 
have taken orders: but afterwards, altering his purpoſe, 
r 


of the Council. 
After 


and fat | 


After he had written his epiſtle On the Vi of 
the ” his patron Dorſet introduced him to King 
Wilkam, and in 1691, being a member in the Houſe of 
— * GE on favour of a law to 

the aſſiſtance of counſel in trials for high trea- 
ſon. . In the midſt of his ſpeech, falling into ſome 
confuſion, he was for a whale ſilent: but, I 


himſelf, obſerved, © how reaſonable it was to allow 
counſel to men called as criminals before a court of 


z one of the Commiſſioners 
of the Treaſury and called to the Privy council. In 
1694, he became Chancellor of the 
the next year engaged in the great attempt 


Teign was 
eſcaped by 
wrote an anſwer to B 
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72 
for ſecuring the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, he was ap- 
of the order ta the Elec- 


chequer be he kept but a little while; for on 


; Foc Dr. Jehafon Grake of kim in the fallow: 
ing manner 


% Many a blandiſhment was practiſed upon Halifax, 
I „of which a 


STEPNEY. 


Gres STEPNEY, deſcended from the Step- 
ney's of Pendegraſt in Pembrokeſhire, was born 


_ at Weſtminſter in 1663. Of his father's condition or 
fortune there is no account. Having received the firſt 


the 19th of May 1715 he died of an inflammation of | 
his 


11125 15 11 ſha 
Ul 
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Ki He was not, however, me! a critick or a ſcholar. 
© - Knight of the Shire for his native councy in fore- 
tier, native in 

ral Parliaments ; in another the repreſentative of 


; | In 1705, he began to correſpond with Mr. Pope, 
nin whom he diſcovered very 1 r 


2 the critic, © there are 
> bes however inc. 


that name. In 1697 
mn he 


111 111 


He 


Ve no 


; the means and end ha 


is a ſtrain of 
. 
ſeems 


lan 


ſubject 


proportion to the 


Bi Hi gak 


* 
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of —— and therefore, ſince it has been 
larity, it has been ſcarcely able to ſupport itſelf. 


. KING. 


Ia 1688: he took his degree, and publiſhed <* A Con- 
futation of Varillas's Account of, Wicklifie.” He then 


of the civil law, became Doctor 


in the 


; 
L 


MONs. . 

Peres. 

2 

t. In 1 be- 

eween Boyle ed 

« A | Dr. 

two 

was raiſed to 
his pleaſures 


- i. 


& * 


0 a 
ow - 
12 
3 


F 


A Il father Dr. Stephen 
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what he deſired. His purpoſe is to be merry ; though 


= to His mirth, it may be ſometimes ne- 
'o tk vel of his opinions.” 


„ rr 


JOHN PHILIPS. 


TOHN PHILIPS was born on the 30th of Decenibet 


1676 at Bampton in Oxfordſhire; of which place 
Archdeacon of Salop, 


was miniſter. The farſt part of his education was 


| In 1696, he entered hinſclf at Chriſt Church, where 


he was as à genius eminent the 
eminent. profeſhon he intended to fi 
r I 

_ ee Iago 


to meditate a poem 
on the © Laſt Day,” bur al we ie n . 
vy 


——— —-—0 — 


E” Jon PHtLIPs. — 


conſumption and an aſthma put an end to his 
xiſtence on Toe: Ws 1708, at the begin- 

n was buried in the 
| Hereford ; — Sir Simon Harcourt, after- 


vans Lord Chancellor, gave tim 4 monument in 


Weſtminſter Abbey. | 
© « His works are few. The = Splendid 


| | 1 1 Wl 2 g | 1 * | 
I was told by Miller, the great gardener and botaniſt, 
whoſe Chen ans, the there were many books, uri 
zen on * fubjef in firoſe, which do not contain fe 
muck as — 


. < In the diſpoſition of his matter, ſo as 
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that a few months would complete his deſign. That 
might purſue his work with fewer avocations, he 
in June 1710, invited by Mr. Ducket 
to his houſe .at Hartham in Wiltſhire. Here he in- 
| to fuch an exceſs in cating 8 
himſelf plethorick, which induced him to 
medicine of a moſt powerful nature, 
the advice of an a , and 
him to the grave in July 1710. He 
buried at Hartham. 
but little of him as a man or a poet. 
ſe ſhall give the reader the moſt ſtriking es. 
Smith was a man,” fays Johnſon, © of ſuch 
unati his companions, that the caſual cen- 
praiſes which he dropped in converſation 
conſidered, like thoſe of Scaliger, as worthy of 
He had great readineſs and exactneſs of criti- 
ciſm, and by a curſory over a new compoſi- 
ion would exactly tell all its faults and beauties. 
. + He was remarkable for the power of reading 


i with rapidity, and of retaining with great fide- 


wh collected. 
| therefore a knew what the 
101 cred; and when yr Pug ow 


| preſſed 
— ni on, made in a ſtate of ap- 


2 n 
| his rs of reading or method of ſtudy, but in- 


himſelf in affected ſilence, and fed his own 

vanity with their admiration and conj 

— „ 
to his mind, 


practice 

Or 
uſe 
amidſt 


| 
= 
| 


| * in the _ 


always the favourite of that claſs of readers, who, 


to common notions, and equal to conimon 


[-83 1 


4 fon * Rev. Mr. Pomfret, Rector 5 
Bedfordſhire ; that he was bred at Cambridge, entered 


into orders, and was Rector of Malden in Bedford- 


ſhire, A malicious interpretation of ſome paſlage i in 
his © Choice,” inferring, that he conſidered happi- 

neſs as more likely to be found in the company 
miſtreſs than of a wife, prevented him from rifing 


otwithſtanding this opinion, he married; but wait- 
ing in arm in the expectation of ſome 
he ca t the ſmall pox, and died in 1703 in che 
- xth year of his age. 

« He publiſhed his poems in 1699; and has been 


without vanity or criticiſm, ſeek only their own 


: amuſement. 


His © Choice” exhibits 8 


tions; ſuch a ſtate as affords plenty and tranquility, 


without 8 of intellectual pleaſures. Perhaps 


no compoſition in our la B 
r ; ET 
. there is an ea 


be who pleaſes many malt have meth,” Ag Bo 
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86 
gering conſumption, and not able to attend the rehear- 
ial; yet was he ſo vigorous in his faculties that only 
den days before his death he wrote the dedication to his 
| patron Lord Cowper. On February 17, 1719, 20, the 
was repreſented, and the author died. He lived 
vell received; but paid no to the 
being then wholly employed in the medi- 


N 
* 
5 : 
* 
= 


[7 


F 


| ! To this Pope returns: . To anſwer 


248 


Pn ADDISON. © WT 
. JOSEPH ADDISON was born on the 1 of 
1672, at Milſton, of which his father, 
 Andiſon, was then Rector, near. Ambreſbury in Wilt- 
hire, and appearing weak and unlikely to live, he 
Was chriſtened the day. After the uſual domeſ- 
tick education, he was committed to the care of Mr. 
Naiſh at Ambreſbury, and afterwards of Mr. Taylor 
at Saliſbury. | . 

An 1683, in his twelfth year, his father being made 


od 


Denn of Lichfield, naturally carried his family to his 


- thoſe which are 


of the fourth C 


ADDISON. 


Maſter of the School at Lichfield At what time 
he was ſent to the School of the Chartreux, is not 
known, or whether he was removed there from Saliſ- 
bury or Lichficld—It was, however, at that place he 
contracted that intimacy with Sir Richard Stecle, which 
their joint labours have ſo recorded. 
| 3 he was entered of Queen's Col 
ford; where, in 1689, the accidental — 
Latin verſes gained him the 

— 2 — 's College; 
Sr rer 
as a Demy, CO which that ſociety denominates 
where called Scholars; young 

men who partake 2 
——— 3 

degree M. A. February 14, 1693. Here 
continued to cultivate poetry and criticiſm, and grew 
firſt eminent by his Latin compoſitions. He collected 
a ſecond volume of the Mouſz Anglicane,” in 
which all his Latin pieces are inſerted, and where his 
poem on the Peace has the firſt place. He afterwards 
preſented the collection to Boileau, who from that 
time conceived, ſays Tickell, an ofrinion of the Englifh 
| genius for gor. 
in his 224 year he firſt ſhewed his power of Engliſh 
poetry, by ſome verſes addreſſed to and ſoon 
afterwards publiſhed a tranſlation of the greater part 
k upon Bees; after which, ſays 
Dryden, my latter fwarm is hardly worth the living. 

About the ſame time he compoſed the arguments 
fixed to the ſeveral books of © Dryden's Vi il;” and 
produced . an Eſſay on the Georgicks.” His next 
paper of Verſes contained a character of the principal 


this he was introduced Congreve 
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of Addifon are marked in the © | 
one of the letters in the name of Clio, and in 
ian“ by a hand. It was not ſuppoſed that 
his death, declared hun the. Author of. the Drum- 
mer: This — . — 
Bis hands, he only told him it was che work 33 
tlemam. in the: Comſamy The total ſilence of any other 
Claimant has determined the public to affign it to Ad- 
diſon, and it is now printed with his ocher 


Steele carried it to che play-houſe, afterwards to the 


23 


.tor” 
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s, and ſold the copy for fifty guineas 
RR — cy — 
He was not all this time an indifferent ſpectator of 
publick affairs. He wrote, as different exigencies re- 

uired (in 1707), The preſent State of the War, and 

neceſſity of an Au tion.” He publiſhed 
alſo the few papers entitled © The Examiner; 
and it muſt be admitted, that on no occaſion was the 
genius of Addiſon more vi y exerted, and on 
none did the fi of his wit more evidently ap- 
pear. His © Trial of Count Tariff,” written to ex- 
poſe the treaty of Commerce with France, lived 
2 queſtion that produced it. | 
afterwards an attempt was made to revive 
tor,” and eighty numbers only appeared 
Theſe were collected into an cighth volume, perhaps 
more valuable than any one of oſe that went before 


It was re- 
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ADDISON,. 


tis awful had on the Earl is notknown ; he died 


n 


7 
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Mr. Tickell for the publication of his works, and de- 


death-bed to his friend Mr. Craggs, 
he died June 17, 1719, at Holland Houfe, leaving no 
child but a daughter. | 
Of the virtue of Addiſon it is ſufficient teſtimony, 
party has tranſmitted no cha 


of any crime. He was not one of thoſe who are prai 


that the reſentment of 


only after death; for his merit was ſo V ac- 
without a conteſt, adds, that if he had 


for King he could hardly have been refuſed.” 

Of his habits or external manners nothing is ſo 

often mentioned as that timorous or ſullen taciturnity, 

Steele mentions with great tenderneſs, that remarkable 
s, which is a cloak that hides and muffles 


. 


us, that his abilities w 
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his poems. There is however one broken metaphor, , 
of which notice may properly be taken: 


Fir's with that mame=—— 
I bridle in my muſe with pain, 
ator eb eter oa 


To bridle a Goddeſs is no very delicate idea ; but 
why muſt ſhe be bridled * becauſe the longs to launch ; 
an act which was never hindered by a bridle : and whi- 
ther will ſhe /axnch into a nobler ſtrain. She is in 
Farber a oo Lei tis ir or is han! um ae 
df the is to keep has horſe or 

* The nex compoſition is the far- famed — 
” which Dr. Warton has termed a Gazette 
ps nag eggs = 
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ws This Pope had in his thoughts, but not knowing 
how to nſe what was not his own he ſpoiled the 
thought when he had borrowed it: 


ara 3 


Martial 8 os; — woes 
may be famted; but they 22 — by 
being well ſung: . or to 
ſing in colours. | 

No paſſage in the Campaign” has been more 
often mentioned than the ſmile of the Angel, which 1s 
ſaid in the © Tatler” to be oe of the nobleſt thoughts. 
that ever entered into the heart of man. 

Johnſon then goes on to prove, that it is not a ſimile 
but merely an exemplification. He concludes what he 
— pree) al by giving what Dr. Madden once 


717 ſet, ſaid he, ten ſchoolboys to write on the. 
Blenkeim, and eight had brought me the Angel, 

* net have been fe . 

the Opera of Roſamond' 

he comes to the '['ra- 


long, it commonly attains to think 
right ; and of © Cato” it has not been unjuſtly deter- 
mined, that it is rather a poem in dialogue than a Dra- 
ma, rather a ſucceſſion of juſt ſentiments in in elegant 
Ingwages than a reprcſenttin of n ben n. de. 
2 an or poſſible in human life. No- 
r excites or FT emotion; here is no mag1i- 
cal mer of raiſin ntaftick terror or wild anxiety. 
lime of red widkout without ſolicitude, and are 
| remembered 


what they have to ſay. 


the Author to print it without any * 
thou Addi 


teach others to underſtand them, bei 


on the whole he is Va rather than 


ADDISON. 


3 
rern ing. 
or what 9 e to know 
a being above o 
ſolicitude ; Neo} Sho GEN take care, and 


To che reſt neither Gods n 

tention: for there is not one 
ly attracts either affection or eſteem. 2 are 
made the vehicles of ſuch ſentiments and ſuch 
ſion, that there is LEES Gy Hy 
the reader does not wiſh to umpreſs upon his memory. 
„When Cato“ was ſhewn to Pope, he adviſed 
exhibi- - 
tion, ſuppoſing it would be read more favourably than 
ſon declared himſelf of n 


as a tranſlator Johnſon a His 
r 
exactneſs of a Scholar. That he underſtood his Au- 
thors cannot be doubted; but his 1 will not 


They are however, Lade 
ſmooth and caſy ; and, what is the firſt excellence of a 
tranſlator, ſuch as may be read with pleature by thoſe | 
whodo not know the original.” 


In general his poet is poliſhed and pure; the 

product of a mind too j ak gon commit faults, but 

2 — vigorous to _— excellence. He — 
ometimes a ſtriking line, or a paragraph ; 

15 8 chan fra and ger. 

more 


— 4 eaſy. M 
| elegant 
not oſtentatious, mult give his days 9 the 
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innovations. His may — but never 
blazes in 


= nm chore brew hb principal endravanr to 


| avoid all harſhneſs and ſeverity ofdiftion ; he is there- 
fore ſomething verboſe in his tranſitions and connec- g 
tivns, and ſometimes deſcends too much to the lan- 


of converfatioa; yet if his language had been. 
+ diomatical, it might have loſt ſomewhat of its gr. 


hs! is woner: forkle, and he 5h nor” with ts be emer. 


— neer tn and never ſtagnates. His 


; -his periods, th 


not dili rounded, 
vi to attain an 


Engliſh ftile, familiar but not coarſe, and but 


volumes of Addiſon.” 


 BLACKMORE 


nor affected 


BLACKMORLT. 


BLACKMORE. | 


IR RICHARD BLACKM ORT was the ſon of 
| Robert Blackmore, of Corſham in Wiltſhire, fu 
poſed to have been an Attorney. Having been 
re. School, he was ſcat 
at thirteen to Weſtminſter; and in 1668 was entered 


9) Prince 0 


90 
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of the Phyſicians in ordinary to King William, ad 


poetry ſtill continued; and in 1700 he 
. publiſhed phraſe on the Book of Job,” and 
other parts of the ſcripture. Ihe ſame year 


upon him lampoons 
1705 he publiſhed 
roick poem. | 

From this period he turned ſome of his thoughts 
j he celebration of living chara@ers ; he wrote a 
em on « Kit-cat Club,” and Advice to the 
celebrate the Duke of Marlborough.” 


. 
*% . 


Some years afterwards (1716 and 1717) he publiſhed 
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| he became one of the Echt of the College of Phyſfi- 
| cCians, and was ſoon after (October 1) choſen Cenſor. 
| He now began to think that his poem on © Crea- 
tion” would be imperfect, unleſs he likewiſe enforced 


the 8 of Revelation ; and for that purpoſe added 


another poem on Redemption.” He had likewiſe 
written before his © Creation” three books on the 
Nature of Man.” . | 
In 1721 he produced a « New Verſion of the 
Pſalms of David fitted to the Tunes uſed in the 
Churches,“ which. being recommended by the arch- 
biſhops and many biſhops, obtained a licence for its 
—  _ but no admiſſion has 
yet obtained, nor has it any right to come where 
Brody and Tate have got po eben. 
| Ie now again tvened his en 
| and produced Alfred” in . wh Oy poem of 
| ' twelve 2 4 did not however add 2 my 
reputation, and this time quite f 
rns on chylick, *. 
|: Lat in theological eee, —— BY, 
| he publiſhed on thoſe ſubjects are now not much no- 
| 'ticed. He died on the eighth of October 1729. 
1 "= a 71 Johnſon ſays, moons r 
1 eat on his own powers, | 
wits for hat eo eg & diligent in peruſing books 
. 1 © His literature was, I think, but ſmall. he 
| Knew of antiquity, I ſuſpe& him to have 3 
from modern compilers: but 3 he 
boaſt of  _ critical ' know A ” 
ſtored with general principles, minute 
ſearches to thoſe ke gay ob as little 
With this diſpoſition he wrote moſt of his po- 
ems. Having formed a magnificent deſign, dy + 
careleſs of particular and ſubordinate ies; 
ſtudied no niceties of verſification ; he waited for no 


_ felicities of fancy ; ut GI 2 


7 
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UT; 


— —— —— ———— ᷑ — 
* 


eighteen, the Earl of Northumberland cenfured as at 
When another Dutch war (1672) broke out, he 


The land 


1 20s J 


SHEFFIELD, 


A Edmund Earl of Mulgrave, who died 1658. The 
lord was l into the hands of a tutor, with 


| 
| the coaſt. . Next year he recewved a 
ſummons to parliament, which, as he was then but 


* vated 
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obtained a Garter in his twenty- fiſth year, he was 


afterwards made gentleman of the bodchamber. 
He next went into the French ſervice to learn the 
öl 
time. lieutenancy o orkſhire 
„ nr 


and civil honours and employments; yet, 
was, he did not epic hs karre bar a lealt ul: 
poetry, in which he was very y uncommonity 
fkillful., " 
4 The Moors having beſieged Tangier he was ſent 
(1680) with two thouſand — to e dae His 
was proſperouſſ performed in three weeks, 
and the Moors, without 2 before him. 
he compoſed the Viſion,” a licen- 


. 

At che ſucceſſion of King James, he was immedi- 
ately admitted into the privy 
Chamberlain. He a place in the high com- 
miſſion, without knowledge, as he declared after the 


Revolution, of its — 
Although he in the Revolution, ſtill he 


vail fame your alaer without emp lo It is faid 
he looked on King William with 3 and, if 
is verſes or his proſe may be credited, with contempt. 
— notwithſtanding this averhion or indi 


uofnifhed relation of _ which 
very curious particulars as far as they go. — of 


Thus rr? 


| W- — ſuch as was faſhionable in thoſe times, 
wich little power of invention, or propriety of ſenti- 


council, and made Lord 


—— — > — . 


_ ” 
— 


made Lord Chamberlain of the 


| Hed 1 24, 1720-21. 


J 1 8 of the 
produced lim c 
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At the acceſſion of Queen Anne, whom he is ſaid 


he was 


tenant of the north riding of Vorkſhire. He was 
then named Commiſhoner for treating with the Scots 
about the Union; and was made next year firſt Duke 
of Normandy, and then of jw ore Deke 
AE xt 0 the Duke of Marl- 


6 t e led, which he refuſed. He then 
retired from buſineſs, and built the houſe m the park, 


. which is now the queen s, upon ground granted by the 


crown. 
When the miniſtry was ed (1710) he was 
ouſchold, and con- 
_ curred in all the tranſactions of that time,except that he 
_ endeavoured to protect the Catalans. After the queen's 
2 he became a conſtant of the court, 


f by writing 


He was thrice . laſl, 
King James 


\ngleſey, was the on 
Buckingham's character is not to be propoſed 
worthy of imitation. His religion he may be ſup» 
laſt noblemen that I.. adi of \ wy the Second, and re- 
ny to King William, who aſked NT. 
behaved 1 Ie ey eB ogy of bringing 


the * * 1 diſcovered it to the king 
whom 0 not then, Sir, have blamed 
rr you 


[1] V. *# 4:1 ws "th Arxzcpcrrs, Vol. II. p. 1235 
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e ſuch at ble e 
an inattention to his affairs, as if a man might not at 
| | =» A ” and idleneſs. He is ſaid 
much tenderneſs, and to have 
to apologize for his violences of 


- 
„ 
— 


. 
„ 
. 


and often hap 


- 
this 
8 
8 
. . 


may be juſt 
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GRANVILLE. 
AD 


FORGE GRANVILLE, cr as 1 
K Greenpi/le or Grenville, afterwards Land- 
down of Biddeford in the cc of Devon, was bor 
about 1667, the ſon of Greenville, who 
entruſted by Monk with the moſt private EanſaQti 
of the Reſtoration, and the of Sir 
ville, who died in the king's cauſe, at the 
Lanſdown. 

Before the age of twelve he was ſent to 
where he pronounced a copy of his own verſes to 


others write 
Lord 


- 
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tragedy (1698) ; * The Britiſh Enchanters” (1706) a 
dramatick poem; and © Peleus and Thetis,” a maſque, 
written to accompany © The Jew of Venice.” 

At the acceſſion 4; Queen Anne, having his fortune 
improved by bequeſts from his father, and his uncle 
the Earl of Bathe, he was choſen into Parliament for 
Fowey. He ſoon after e in a joint tranſlation 
of the InveCtives With a deſign, 
furely weak and puerile, of Rs oe ..—5K 
Demoſthenes upon the head of Lewis. 

He nas « (in 1706) had his eſtate a ; 
by an inheritance from his elder brother, Sir Bevil 
Granville, who died at ſea. He continued to ſerve in 
' parliament, US e 
Choſen nog: of the Faxes for Corman, 

At the memorable c of the miniſtry (1710) 
he was made Secretary at War, in the place of Sir 


Robert Walpole. 
Next year the 8 4 made twelve 


party peers 

Ball Mr. Granville N Lord Landſdowne Baron 
rd. Being high ueen's favour, he (1712) 

oaks, wer — 5 the Houſehold, and a 
r and to his other honours was added 
tion of Pope's © Windſor Foreſt.” He was 


|. advanced next year to be Treaſurer of the Houſchold. 
Of theſe favours he ſoon loſt all but his title; for at | 


of his as was, after the inſurrection 


in Scotland, ſeized ber 26, 1715, as a ſuſpected 
n dm e February 8, 1717, 
laſt releaſed, and reſtored to his ſeat in 


oy ye n= 1722) he went into fo- 
this Kate of leiſure and retire- 
firſt volume of Burnet's Hiſtory, 
> calummies in it levelled againſt 

General 


— 
ß —— — 


| Vier, wide days before buried his wife, the 


the imrtation of Waller, of whom he has copied the 


fauls, dee wer paſſages which are at leaf 


| ICHOLAS ROWE was born at Little | 
2 in Bedfordſhire in 1673. His had I 


ie. 18 
General Monk. His other hiſtorical 


ance is 


a defence of his relation Sir Richard Greenville. Theſe 


piece were publiſhed at his return to England. 


He was now kindly received at court by 


of Queen 
Caroline; to whom and to the Princeſs Anne he 
preſented his works elegantly bound, with verſes on 


the blank leaves, with which he concluded his po- 


etical labours. 


He died in Hanover Square, January 30, 1735, hav- 


Anne 


rs, widow to Mr. Thynne, by whom he had four 
but no ſon. 


. His works do not ſhew him to have had much 
comprehenſion from nature or illumination from 
learning. He ſeems to have had no ambition above 


faults, and very little more. 
« His little pieces n 
elegant, either keen or weig They are triſles 


vritten by idleneſs, and publi by vanity. But his 
Pos and Epilogues have a juſt claim to praiſe. 


« Brie En Enchanters” he has bidden defi- 


ance to all chronology, by confounding the incon- 
ſiſtent manners of different ages; but the dialogue has 


often the air of Dryden's rhyming plays; and the 


ſongs are lively, ＋ not very correct. This is, I 


think, far che his works; for if it has man 


e they do at He 10 un eee 


ROWE. 


2 conſiderable eſtate with a good heute 


| 


| gate; and, being afierwards removed to Weſtmmy 


ſo much favour, that he devoted himſelf from that time 
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Lambertoun in Devonſhire. His father John Rowe, 
who was the firſt that quitted his paternal acres to 
op any art of profit, proſeſſed the law, and pub- 
iſhed « Barlow's and Dalliſon's Reports” in the reign 
of James the ſecond. He was made Serjeant, and 
3 1692. He was buried in che Temple 


Nicholas was firſt ſent to a private ſchool at Hi 


was at twelve years of age choſen one of the Ki 
Scholars. His — in ſeve ral languages are ws 


= 


T, 
'S 


have been written with uncommon degrees of excel- 


lence, and yet to have coſt him very little labour. 
* At fixteen he was entered a ſtudent of the Middle 
Temple, but from the age of nineteen, the time his 


| father died, it is thought he ſuffered law gradually to 
| ile 


give way to poetry. At twenty-five he 
* Ambitious Stepmother,“ ieh was received with 


parts of writing. 


we valued moſt. 
Fair Penitent,” his next p. 
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« The character of Lothario ſeems to have been 
expanded by Richardſon into Lovelace ; but he has ex- 


the Hero in d 

The fifth act is not equal to the former ; the 
events of the Drama are exhauſted, and little remains 
but to talk of what is paſt. It has been obſerved, 


£2ve nothing more to the Stage. 
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In 1709 he undertook an edition of Shakeſpeare's 
Works, from which he did not receive much addi- 


tional fame. Being Under Sec for three y 6 
whes the Dube of ikieatbarry was fncectary of fil: 
he afterwards applied to the Earl of Oxford for fome 
publick employment. Oxford enjoined him to 
Spaniſh, and when ſome time afterwards he came 
again, and faid he had maſtered it, the Earl diſmiſſed him 
with this congratulation, Then, Sir, I envy you. the 
pleaſure of reading Quixotte' in the original.“ 
At the acceſſion of King George the firſt he was 
made Poet- laureat, it 1 fa, the ejecti 
. Nahum Tate, who (1716) died in the Mint, where 
he was forced to ſeek ſhelter for extreme poverty. He 
Wat made likewiſe one of the Land Surveyors of the 
Cuſtoms of the Port of London. The Prince of Wales 
choſe him Clerk of his council; and the Lord Chan- 
cellor er, as ſoon as he receiv 


to publiſh. It ſeems 
pranted under the care of Dr. Welwood. 


_ pity. Alicia is a character of empty noiſe, with no 
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fon in its progreſs : all is general and undefined. 
| Nor docs he Tr or affect the auditor, except 
in Jane Shore,” who is always ſeen and heard with 


. reſemblance to real ſorrow or to natural madneſs. - 
« Whence then has Rowe his reputation? From the 
' reaſonableneſs and rainy of ſome of his ſcenes, 
from the of his diction, and the ſuavity of 
lis verſe. He ſeldom moves either pity or terror, but 
he often elevates the ſentiments ; he ſeldom pierces 
the breaſt, but he always delights the car, and often 
improves the 
His 
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3 
8 Tiek EL. 
FUHOMAS TICKELL, the ſon of the Reverend 
15 
"of 


umberland; and in April 1701 became a member 
ueen's College in O ord; in 1708 he was made 
of Arts, and two years afterwards was choſen 
* Fellow ; for which, as he did not comply with the ſta- 
| = 3 he obtained a 2 


imſelf, in apparent oppoſi- 
tion to · Pope's Homer,” of which the firſt part made 
its entrance into the world at the fame time. Pope al- 
ways conſidered Addiſon as the writer of © Tickell's 


Verſa,” with what truth we know not. 


When 


Richard Tickell, was born in 1686 at Bridekirk 


* 
8 — — — 
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When the Hanover ſucceſſion was diſputed, Tickell 
publiſhed his © Letter to Avignon,” which ſtands high 


among party-poems. He was now intimately united 
to Mr. Addiſon, who, when he went into Ireland as 
Secretary to the Lord Sunderland, took him thither, 
and employed him in publick buſineſs, and when 
afterwards (1717) he roſe to be Secretary of State, 
made him under Secretary. Their friendſhip ſeems to 
have continued without abatement ; for when Addiſon 
died, he left him the charge of publiſhing his works, 
with a ſolemn recommendation to the patronage of 


| elegant 
whole compaſs of E 
He was 


{mooth and elegant, but the fiction unſkilfully con- 
pecies of thoſe exploded beings could have done 
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coNGREVE. 


. . ge vo from a 
mily in Staffordſhire, of ſo great antiqui 
Ak cine glece amang the four that extend Owe 
line beyond the Norman Conqueſt, was the ſon 
of William Congreve, ſecond ſon of Richard Con- 
greve, of Congreve and Stratton. If the inſcription 
upon his Monument be true, he was born in 1672--- 
The biographers aſſign his nativity to Berdſa near 
Leeds in Yorkſhire, from the accounts given by him- 
_ He is generally ſuppoſed to have been born in 

8 


1 1 and afterwards at Dublin, — Fer hav- 
ing ſome military employment that ſtati him in 
Ireland ; but after —_ paſſed through the uſual 
| Preparatory ſtudies, his father thought it proper to 
aſſign him aprofeffion ; and about the time of the Re- 


volution ſent him, at the age of fifteen, to ſtudy law 


in the Middle Temple, where he lived for ſeveral 
but with very little attention to Statutes or 
His diſpoſition to become an Author appeared very 
early. His firſt performance was a Novel, called 
E - ita; ar, Love and Duty reconciled” which is 


much praiſed by the biographers: His firſt Dramatick 


labour was the Old Bachelor, which, whenever 
written, was acted (1693) when he was not more 
than twenty-one years old. Dryden ſaid that he never 
had ſeen ſuch a firſt play. Few theatrical pieces have 
ever been ſo beneficial to the writer; for it 


him the 1 who immediately made 
him one of the —_—_— — 


* — - ” - 


Wherever he was born, he was educated farſt at 


procured 


one can be 
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and ſoon after gave him a place in the Pipe Office, and 
another in the Cuſtoms of 6001. per annum. 

Next year he gave another ſpecimen of his abilities 
in © The Double Dealer,” which was not received fo 
well as the other. Queen Mary conferred upon both 
theſe plays the honour of her preſence ; and when ſhe - 


died, ſoon after, 7 teſtified his gratitude (as 


Johnſon ſays) © b icable effuſion x elegiac paſ- 
toral ; a compoſt poſition in which all is unnatural, and 


yet nothing i is new.“ 


In another year (1695) his prolifick pen produced 
Love for Love,” a Comedy of nearer alliance to life, 


and exhibiting more Teal manners, than either of the 


former. With this play was opened the New Theatre, - 
under the direction of Betterton the tragedian, where 


he exhibited two years afterwards (1697) „Ihe 
Mourning Bride,” a tragedy, ſo written as to thew 
him fuſcientl qualified for either kind of Dramatick 

He produced theſe four plays before he had 
pa his tv has, Johnſon de- 


fifth Upon 
clares, that . Ven efforts of early genius 
which literary hiſtory records, I doubt w any 
that more ſurpaſſes the common 

limits of nature than the plays of Congreve.” 

About this time Collier made a powerful attack 
upon the | and Dramatick Writers--Congreve 
and Vanbrugh preſented themſclves among others as 
Champions on he ſide of their brother poets---The 
oppoſition was fierce, and continued for a time, 
until at laſt Comedy more modeſt, and Collier 
lived to ſee the reward of his labour in the reformation 
of the "Theatre. 

Congreve's laſt play was The Way of the W 
which, although written with great labour and 8 
chought, was received with ſo little favour, that he 
reſolved to commit his quiet and his fame no more to 


the caprices of an audicnce. From this time his life 
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| publick : he lived for himſelf and his* 


of wit; a I i I 
bein nie ne an; Ll es 
which the Frenchman replied, ES WO 
WWW iſit 
In his latter days he was troubled with Cataracts in 
his eyes, which at laſt terminated in blindneſs. This 


urch he fought relief by x journey to Bath: being 
overturned in hi iot, he complained from that time 
of a pain in his fide, and died at his houſe in Surrey- 
Street in the Strand, January 29, 1728-9. He was 
buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, where a Monument is. 
erected to his memory by Henrietta Dutcheſs of Marl- 
' borough, to whom, for reaſons either not known or 
10,0001. ; at the time when the ancient OO | 
W - 


which he deſcended was, by the imprudence 
OT OOO RIS. * f 

6 7 e has. merit of the higheſt kind; he is an 
.* <2 al = 


his plot, 
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titious and artificial, with very little of nature, and 
not much of life. He formed a peculiar idea of 
comick excellence, which he ſuppoſed to conſiſt in gay 
* remarks and unexpected anſwers ; but that which he 
endeavoured, he ſeldom failed of performing. His 
| ſcenes exhibit not much of humour, imagery, or paſ- 
fion : his perſonages are a kind of intellectual gladia- 
tors ; every ſentence is to ward or ſtrike ; the conteſt 
of ſmartneſs is never intermitted ; his wit is a meteor 
playing to and fro with alternate corruſcations. His 
comedies have therefore, in ſome degree, the opera 
tion of tragedies ; they ſurpriſe rather than divert, and 
raiſe admiration oftener than merriment. But 
are the works of a mind replete with images, anc 
quick in combination. . 
Of his miſcellaneous poetry, I cannot ſay any 
thing very favourable. The powers of Congreve ſeem 
to deſert him when he leaves the Stage, as Anteus 
was no longer ſtrong than he could touch the 
It cannot be obſerved without wonder, that a mind ſo 
vigorous and fertile in dramatick compoſitions ſhould 
on any other occaſion diſcover nothing but impotence 
and . He has in theſe little pieces neither 
el fancy, ſelection of language, nor ſkill in 
verſification : if I were required to {':& from the 
whole maſs of Engliſh poetry the moſt poetical para- 
graph, I know not what I could prefer to an excla- 


mation in © The Mourning Bride:“ 


LN ALMERIA. 

It was a fancy'd noiſe; for all is huſh'd, 
LEONORA. 

It bore the accent of a human voice. 


See © very different opinion by Dryden in a Letter to Walſh, 
never printed, but quoted by Mr. Seward, Ax c DOT ES, vol. ii. p. 102. 


1 
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It was thy fear, or elſe ſome tranſient wind 
Whiſtling thro* hoJlows of this vaultcd iſle : 
We'll liſten, | 
„ LEONORA. 
0 ALMERIA. 1 
No, all is huſh'd, and ſtill as death Mis dreadful! * 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile; 
Whoſe ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pond*rous roof, 
By its own weight made ſtedfaſt and immovcable, 
Looking tranquillity ! It ſtrikes an awe 

| And terror on my aching ſight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of Jeath look cold, 
And ſhoot a chilneſs to my trembling hcart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 
Nay, quickly ſpeak to me, and let me hear 


* He who reads theſe lines enjoys for a moment 
whe of a poet; he feels what he remembers to 
have felt before, but he fecls it with great increaſe of 
ſenſibility ; he recognizes a familiar image, but meets 
it again amplified and expanded, embelliſhed with 
beauty, and enlarged with majeſty.” 


Gays, that Birth of the Muſe” is a miſerable 


| ; that of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. 
2 ſeems to be the beſt; that his imita- 
tions of Horace are feebly paraphraſtical,” his 

+ While Comedy ur while Tragedy is regarded, 
his plays are likely to be read ; but except what relates 
to the I know not that he has ever written a 
ſtanza that is ſung, or a couplet that is quoted. Ihe 


„Vet to him it muſt be confeſſed that we are in- 


«wlebted for the correction of a national error, and the 


Cure 


* — = 


at is 
| character of his Miſcellanies is, that they ſhew 


FENTON. 


cure of our Pindarick madneſs. He farſt taught the 
 Englith ** « Pindar's Odes were "7: 
* 


rENrON. 
LISHA FENTON was born near Newcaſtle i 


kept a ſchool for himſelf at Seven C 
% * nr 
St. John, wi omiſes e 05 
yment. ae this, he had extollled 
Marlborough and his family in an Elegiac Paſto 
and in 1707 07 publiied « clletion — 
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When Pope, after the great ſucceſs of his © Iliad,” 


| undertook the © Odyſſey,” he determined to engage 


auxiliaries. Broome and Fenton had twelve books 
diſtributed between them. Fenton tranſlated the firſt, 


their books cannot be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Pope. 
In 1723 was performed his tragedy of Mari- 


- amne.” Cibber rejected it, but it was afterwards 


played at the other theatre and received with general 
The author's profits are ſaid to have amounted 

to near 10001. 3 
It was perhaps after this play that he undertook to 


reviſe the punctuation of Milton's poems. To this 


elition he prefixed a ſhort and elegant account of 


Milton's life, written at once with tenderneſs and in- 


e He like wiſe publiſhed (1729) a very ſplendid 
tion of Waller with notes. 


© "The latter part of his life was calm and pleaſant. 


The relict of Sir William Trumbal invited him, by 
Pope's recommendation, to educate her ſon.. She after- 


wards detained him with her as the auditor of her ac. 
counts. He died in 1730, at Eaſthampſtead in Berk- 


ſhire, the ſcat of the Lady Trumbal, and Pope, who 
had been always his friend, honoured him with an 


Epitaph. 


In his perſon, Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined 


to corpulence, which he did not lefſen by much exer- 
ciſe, ir he was very fluggith and ſedentary, roſe late, 


and when he had riſen fat down to his book or 


A woman, that had once waited on him in 


Papers. 

a lodging, told him, as ſhe ſaid, that he would Ze a 
bed. and te fed with a ſhoon. This, however, was not 
the work that might have been prognoſticated ; for 


Pope ſays, in his letter, that he died of indolence; but 


the fourth, the nineteenth, and the twentieth, and 
with ſo much ſucceſs, together with his affociate, that 
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4 Of his morals and his converſation the account is 
uniform : he was never named 2. with pou _ 
fondneſs, as a man in the highe a 
excellent. Such was the character — him by the 
Earl of Orrery, his pupil; ſuch is the teſtimony of 
Pope, and ock were the ſuffrages of all who could 


boaſt of his i ys gael 


« His collection of poems is now to be conſidered. 
The + Ode to the Sun,” is written upon a common 
lan, without uncommon ſentiments ; but its greateſt 
fault is its length. No poem ſhould be long, of which 
the purpoſe is only to ſtrike the fancy, without en- 
lightening the underſtanding by precept, ratiocination, 


or narrative. A blaze firſt pleaſes, and then tires the 
light.” 5 


« To examine his performances one by one would 


be tedious. His © Tranſlation from Homer,” -into 


blank verſe will find few readers, while another can 
ere is 
no diſagreeable ſpecimen of epiſtolary poetry; and his 
Ode to the Lord Gower was pronounced by Pope 
the next ode in the Engliſh language to Dryden's Ce- 


_ cilia. Fenton may be juſtly eſteemed an excellent 


verſifyer, and a good poet.“ 
N 
PRIOR. 


\ /{ ATTHEW PRIOR was born july 2 1664, 
according to ſome at Winbourn- in Dorſet- 


| ſhire, of what parents is not exactly kn. en; others 


ſay that he was the ſon of a joiner of London &. 


* When he ond candilate for his fellowſhip at Cambridge he * 
CT. — "2a CD —_———— pre- 


G 3 He 


i we 


= 
— — — — — — el 
— RG CEA + ee 
” 
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— 
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— * to have fallen by his father's s death 
the of his uncle, a vintner near Charing 
who ſent him for ſome time to Dr. Buſby at 
Weſtminſter; but, when he was advanced in literature, 
ILA where the Earl of Dor- 


rn 


in 16 4114 your. He became a 
is uſual, in four years, and two years 


| afterwards wrote the poem on the & Deity,” which 
| ftands firſt in his volume. The ſame year he publiſhed 
! © The City Mouſe and Coun ountry Mouſe,” to ridicule 


Mr Mom « Hind and Panther, Math 


Ty = 


os ot he opury of France, 


He 


entered his name in St. John's keen, 


— —— — 


choſen 
for negoc 
mo 
che Ex- 
ridicule 
loſs of his 


25 


s verſes to Godolphin, upon 


8 
þ 
; 


honour of his 


yment 
the reſt, took care 


re to 


ang 


ſtle to Boileau.” He publiſhed 


a volume of poems. Wn 
The battle of Ramihes (in 1706) excited him to an · 


other effort of 


leiſ 
1 
increa 


di 


that met in 1701, he was 
in the 
„and in the paper of 


- 


ght 


an © Epi 


poetry 
aminer” then publiſhed, he wrote an 


of Garth 
place.” 


by 


is coming, te = 
— 2 


in which there was little emplo 
ators, and. Prior had therefore 


to the Partition-treaty, a 
If been miniſteriall 


A great part of 


forth all the verſemen, Prior, 


In the Parliament 
to ſhew his deli 


moſt ſplend 
mg 


himſe 
war, 


ti 


haſte 


} 
He 


15 


Z 


: 


. 


| 
l 


were jn 


uly 1711 


0 


of 


P 
in about a month, 


The Tories, who were now in 
tv end the war; and Prior was ſent 


vately to Paris voi 


: \ 
1 
' 
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This clandeſtine meeting v — mor ban & 
igs returned to power, * 


of high 
| „ — flowly, oh * 
to Paris to adjuſt di with el formali 
Prior was alſo ſent, who, after continuing to act wich- 
W by authority the ſtile 

| and dignity of Embaſſador. Prior's publick ſplendour 
ee 


n the inf of Augait 1714 enſued the downfal of 
tSeTo y- adation of Prior. He was re- 
called; but was not to return, being detained by 
the debts which he had found it necefſary to contract, 
and which were not diſcharged before March. He 
returned then as ſoon as he could, and was welcomed 
on the 25th of March by a warrant, and, after an ex- 
amination before a committee of the Privy Council, 
put into ſtricter confinement than to his o n 
houſe, in which he had been ſuffered to live under the 
8 On the tenth of June 1715, 
Mr. NT foe an impeachment againſt 
* oo = a week after, committed to cloſe 
| — with orders that no er ſon ſhould be admittcd to 
| him without leave from the Speaker. 

When, two years after, an Act of Grace was paſled, 
„ — ſtill in cuſtody, which 
he had made leſs tedious — ” He 
was, however, A a 

He had now his liberty; 22 er the profits of 
his employments. might have been, he had always 
| fpent it; and at the age of fiſty-three was, with all his 
I — wand - penury, having no ſolid revenue 
wihip of his college“. Being how- 


| * Mr. Seward ſays, © Frior kept his fellowſhi of St. John's col- 
i! By ppt The ſalary,” ſaid he, © will alway 
. enſure me a bit of mutton and a clean ſhirt.” Anzcvores, vol. ii. 


ever 
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erally known and eſteemed, he wasencouraged 
to add other poems to thoſe which he had printed, and 
publiſh them by ſubſcription. The price of the volume 
was two guineas, and the whole collection was four 
thouſand; to which Lord Harley, the ſon of the Earl 
of Oxford, to whom he had invariably adhered, added 
an equal ſum for the purchaſe of Down-hall, which 
Prior was to enjoy during life, and Harley after his 


\. There is no account of any occurrences in his re- 
— He died at Vimſile, a ſeat of the Earl 
of Oxford, the 18th of September 1721, and was bu- 
ried in Weſtminſter Abbey. 

Johnſon ſays, that emment as Prior was, both by. 
his abilities and ſtation, very few memorials have been 
left by his cotemporaries reſpecting his private cha- 


* Prior, as Mr. Seward tells us, in the latter part of his life rehded 
at Down Hall, Eſſex, and amuſed himſelf with a fſele& party of friends 
at any kind of nonſenſe that occurred. Sir James Thornhill was often 
of the E and in the evening, between dinner and ſupper, uſed to 
make drawings of ſome of Mr. Prior's gueſts. Prior uſed to write 
verſes under them. Under the head of Mr. Timothy Thomas, Chap- 
lain to Lord Oxford, Prior wrote— 

This phiz, ſo well drawn, you may eaſily know. 
It was done by a Knight for one Tom with an O. 
Under Chriſtian the Seal Engraver's head Prior wrote— 
This, done by candle light and hazard, 
Is meant to ſhew Kit 1 3 | | 

An ingenious and elegant colleQor has many of theſe portraits, with 
the verſes under them is Prior's — ? 

At Lord Oxford's ſeat at Wimple (now Lord Hardwicke's) there 
hung a fine picture of Harley in his Speaker's robes, with the roll of 
the bill in his hand for bringing in the preſent pow 4 which, if I 
miſtake not, was done his caſting vote. In alluſion to Harley's 
being afterwards ſent to the Tower, Prior wrote with a pencil on the 
white ſcroll, © Bill paid ſuch a day.“ | 

He, like many an ex-miniſter, became hypochondriacal in the latter 
began his life; his ative mind, not having any pabulum to feed it, 


ever 


to prey upon itſelf. He became deaf, or at leaſt thought him - 

ſelf ſo. When ſome one aſked him, whether he had ever obſerved 

himſelf deaf when he was in office, „Faith,“ rephed he, © I was then 

ſo afraid of my head, that I did not attend very much to my cars.” 
AXECDOTES, vol. ii. 305. VV 
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and ſmoke a fie, end drin, a bottle of ale, with 
Idier and his wife, in Long-Acre, 
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„His © Solomon” was undoubtedly written with 


1 labour; and who is willing to think that he has 


| often dignified it with ſplendour, and ſome- 
| times heightened: it. to ſublimity ; he perceived in it 


power of ing attention and alluring curioſity. 
erde tehioulochs of this proceeds not from 


ich Solomon relates the ſucceſſive viciſſitudes 


1 


thought, be told that he 
every experiment is foreſeen, and there- 
the proceſs is not much "I 
Yet the work is far from ving to be neg- 
| it will be able to mark 
which he may recur for inſtruction 
which poet may learn to 
I 57 iloſopher to reaſon.” * 
If Prior's be generally conſic his 
praiſe wi I „rather 
| ſs of comprehenſion, or activity of 
fancy. He never made any effort of invention: his 
| pieces were all tiſſues of ſentiments, and his 
which conſiſt of light a 
not always his own. I have traced him 


5.1777 
: 
- 


| labouring in vain. He infuſed into it much 
knowledge and much thought; had often poliſhed it to 


many excellencies, and did not diſcover that it wanted 
chat without which all others are of ſmall avail, the 


1 poem 
che uniformity of the ſubjeR, for it is ſufficiently diver- 
0 ſified, but from the continued tenor of the narration; 


ught wrong. 


French epigrammatiſts, and have been in- 


nent, Johnſon | 


| with proper management; c. You muſt go the right way to wo 
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which have not always ſufficient conſonance, and 
from the admiſſion of broken lines into his Solo- 
mon; but perhaps he thought like Cowley, that 
hemiſticks ought to be — into heroick poetry.“ 
% Prior is never low, nor very often ſublime. It 
is ſaid by Longinus of Euripides, that he forces himſelf 
ſometimes into grandeur by violence of effort, as the 
lion kindles his fury by the laſhes of his own tail. 


Whatever Prior obtains above mediocrity ſeems the 


effort of ſtruggle and of pain. He has many vigor- 
ous, but few happy lines; he has every thing by pur- 
chaſe, and nothing by gift ; he had no nightly vifttations 
of the muſe, no infuſions of ſentiment or felicities of 
« Some of his poems are written without regularity 
of meaſures; for, when he commenced poet, we had 
not recovered from our Pindarick infatuation ; but he 
probably lived to be convinced that the eſſence of verfe 
is order and conſonance. | ee 
His numbers are ſuch as mere dili may at- 
tain; they ſeldom offend the car, and ſooth it; 
they commonly want airineſs, lightneſs, and facility ; 
what is {ſmooth is not ſoft. His verſes always roll, but 


they ſeldom flow *.” 
The. late excellent Ducheſs of Portland had five Dialogues of the 
Dead in MS. written by this celebrated Poct +. 


+ Prior's Dialogues in the Ducheſs of Portland's are thus 
deſcribed in the Preface to Nichols's © Collection of Pocms :* 

The late Recorder of Cambridge [| Pont] had ſeen ſome MS. Dia- 

of the Dead of Prior's; they were proſe, but had verſe inter- 

maxed freely; and the ſpecimen, 1 heard, proved it. The Dialogue 


was between Sir Thomas More and the Vicar of Bray. You muſt allow 


that the characters are well choſen; and the fpeakers maintain their 
reſpective opinions ſmartly ; at laſt the Knight ſeems to come over to 
kis adverſary, at leaſt fo far 2s to allow that the doctrine was conve- 
ment, if not honourable ; but that he did not fee how any man conld | 
allow himſelf to act thus : when the Vicar concludes z Nothing cafier, 


For 


I! was of a family 


- ſhire under a Romiſh 


FL 1 


POPE. 


LEXANDER POPE was born in London, May 

22, 1688, of parents whoſe rank or ſtation was 

never aſcertained ; we are informed, that his father 

of which the Earl of Downe was the 

head, and that his mother was the daughter of Wil- 
ham Turner, Eſq. of York. 

This is told by Pope. It is allowed that his father 


grew rich by trade, but whether in a ſhop or on the 


exchange has never been diſcovered. - Both parents 
were Papiſts. 
Pope was from his birch of a conſtitution tender and 


delicate; his voice, when he oung, was ſo pleaſ- 
fadacs the 7 Little Nightin- 


to ſchool he was taught to 


Not 
. Bo aunt ; and when he was ſeven or eight 


ſent early 


years old became a lover of books. 
When he was about ei t, he was placed in Hamp- 


who taught bim the Greek 


rdener, who perſonated Ajax. It was under the two 
maſters he tranſlated more than a fourth part of 
the © Metamorphoſes.” He uſed to ſay, that he could 
not remember the time when he began to make verſes. 
About the period of the Revolution his father quitted 


his trade, whatever it was, and retired to Binfield in 
Windſor foreſt, with about thouſand pounds, 
which he locked up in a cheſt, took from it what 


his expences required. To this place Pope was called 
by his father when he was about twelve years old, 
and then had for a few months the aſſiſtance of another 


prieſt. 

5 Pope, finding little adva 
187 
———— he 
. deſire —_—_ 

primary nci was to be a 

In his peruſal of the Engliſh poets he don difiin- 
guiſhed the verſification of Dryden, and was im- 
preſſed with ſuch veneration for his character, that he 
perſuaded ſome friend to take him to the Coffee Houſe 
which Dryden frequented, and pleaſed himſelf with 
ras Fo ſeen him. Dryden died May I, 1701, ſome 


be exrlict of Pope's pro 


r 
1 n beg rſt book of the 
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Phaon” from Ovid, to complete the verſion which 


was before imperfect; and wrote ſome other ſmall 


pieces, which he r printed. At fourteen he 
wrote his poem of Silence” after the manner of 


Rocheſter's Nothing,” and alſo his Windſor Fo- 4 


reſt.”” Next he removed for a time to London, that 
he might ſtudy French and Italian. - He then returned 
to Binheld, and delighted himſelf with his own poetry. 
He wrote a Comedy, a Tragedy, an Epick poem, 
with panegyricks on all the Princes of — Moſt 
of his puerile productions were, his maturer 
judgment, afterwards deſtroyed. « Alcander,” the 
Epick Poem, was burnt by the perſuaſion of Atter- 
bury. The Tragedy was founded on the legend of * St. 
Genevieve.” Of the Comedy there is no account. 
- He next tranſlated Tull on Old Ape.” Sir 
Wm. Trumbul, who had A | 
when he retired from buſineſs, fixed his reſidence in 
the neighbourhood of Binfield. Pope, not yet ſixteen, 
was introduced to the Stateſman of ſixty, and ſo diſ- 
tinguihed himſelf that their interviews ended in 
He now wrote his © Paſtorals,” although they 
were not ee five years afterwards. At this 


Walſh the Critic was one of his firſt encouragers. 
His was gained by the © Paſtorals.” Walſh 


adviſed him to correctneſs, and, being delighted with 


Comedy, a deſign which Pope did not follow. 

He began at ſeventeen to frequent Wills's, a Coffee 
Houſe on the North ſide of Ruſſel Street in Covent 
erer 
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amuſement, from twenty to twenty-ſeven for im- 
provement and inſtruction. | 

The paſtorals, which had been for ſome time hand- 
ed about among Poets and Critics, were at laſt printed 
(1709) in Tonſon's Miſcellany, in a volume which 
began with the © Paſtorals of Philips,” and ended 
with thoſe of Pope. The ſame year was written the 
« Effay on Criticiſm,” and publiſhed about two years 
afterwards. It was much and- deſervedly praiſed by 
Addiſon in the Spectator, but was pretty ſeverely 
attacked by Dennis. 

Of this Eſſay Pope declared that he did not expect 
the ſale to be quick, becauſe not one gentleman in frxty, 
even of liberal education, could underfiand it. He men- 
tions a thouſand copies as a numerous impreſhon. It 
has been tranſlated into French by Hamilton, and 
commented by Dr. Warburton. ER 

In the Spectator was publiſhed the Meftah,” 
which he firſt ſubmitted to the peruſal of Steele, and 
corrected in compliance with his criticiſms. The 
verſes on the © Unfortunate Lady,” it is ſuppoſed, 
were written about the time when his © Eſſay was 
publiſhed. Not long after he wrote the Rape of the 

Lock,” the moſt airy, the moſt ingemous, and the 
moſt delightful of all his compoſitions, occafioned by 
Lord Petre cutting off a lock of Mrs. Arabella Fer- 
mor's hair. It was written, as is faid, in a fortnight 
(41711), and at its firſt appearance it was termed 
Addifon merum ſal. Pope always confidered the inter- 
texture of the machinery with the action as his moſt 
ſucceſsful exertion of poetical art. He indeed could 
never afterwards produce any thing of ſuch unexam- 
pled excellence. ' 

About this time he publiſhed © The Temple of 
Fame,” which, as he tells Steele in their correſpon- 
dence, he had written two years before. _ 
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Epiſtle from © Eloiſa to Abelard”” the date 
»wn., His firſt inclination to att mpt a com- 
of that tender kind aroſe, according to Sa- 

peruſal of Prior's Nut Brown Maid.” 


2 of poe- 
try, * himſelf under the 1 7 A 
r drawn by him, 
Mansfield: if this was 


| fubſcribers yp dong Space, Pe hay 
His propoſal was ſo very. favourably received, that 
the bookſellers made their offers with great 
but the higheſt bidder was Bernard Lintor; 
withſtanding all his hopes and his liberality, was, 
a very unjuſt and i 
fat. An edition of the Engl 
in Holland in duodecimo, and' i 
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The reputation of this t work ſerved to deprive 
him of a friend. Addiſon and he were now at the 
head of 
of elevation, that, like the two rivals in the Roman 
ſtate, one could no lon bear an equal, nor the 
other a ſuperior. From the emiſſion Dy reception of 
the propoſals of the Iliad” the kindneſs "of Addifon 
ſeems to have abated. Steele, with the beſt intentions, 
procured at laſt an interview between them. On this 
occahon, it is ſaid, many invectives were made uſe 
of on both ſides, till the conteſt at length roſe ſo high, 
that they parted without any interchange of civility. 

When the farſt volume was publiſhed, a rival verſion 


of the firſt . Iliad” was immediately printed with the 


name of Tickell. Addiſon gave it the preference, but 
the voice was not long ſuſpended, and Pope's 
' He now wrote his ſatire on Addiſon, and he relates 
that Addiſon uſed him very civilly ever after. 

This year (1715), having 
their cſtate at purchaſed, only for his life, 
chat houſe at Twickenham enn 
terwards procured ſo much celebration, and removed 
there with his father and mother. 

Whale the volumes of his Homer” were annually 
publiſhed, he collected his former works (1717) into 
one quarto volume. In this year his father died fud- 


denly, in his 75th year 
publication of the © Iliad” was completed in 


1720. "The ſplendor and ſucceſs of this work raiſed 
Pope many enemies, moſt of whoſe names are pre- 


| ſerved only i in the Dunciad.” | 
In this diſaſtrous and infatuated year 1720, when 


more riches than Peru can boaſt were expected from 
the South Sea, Pope was ſeized with the univerſal 
paſſion of avarice. He ventured his money, and loſt, 
with thouſands, ſomething conſiderable. 


: 1 


and criticiſm ; and both in ſuch a ſtate 


ſuaded his father to ſell 


* 


ca -” 1 - Aa 
. 


from that time he reſolved to make no more tranſ- 
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Next year he publiſhed ſome ſelect poems of his 
friend Dr. Parnel, and an edition of Shakeſfteare--- 
Theobald alſo publiſhed an edition, and THEE 
Pope's deficiencies, who ſeems never after to have 
refleed on his own undertaking without vexation. 
Soon after the appearance of the Iliad,” reſolving 
not to let the general kindneſs cool, he publiſhed pro- 
poſals for a tranſlation of the * wa: j 9 in five 
volumes, for five guineas. He er the aſſiſtance 
of Fenton and Broome in order to eaſe htm of the labour. 
In 1723, while he was buſted in this new verſion, 
he appeared before the Lords at the memorable trial 


of Biſhop Atterbury, with whom he had lived in great 


familiarity. He called to give an account of 
Atterbury's domeſtick life. Pope had but few words. 
to utter, and in thoſe few he made ſeveral blunders. 

Of the Odyſſey Pope tranſlated only twelve 
books; the reſt were the work of Broome and Fen- 
ton; the notes were written wholly by Broome, who 
was not over-liberally rewarded. firſt copy of 
Pope's books, with thoſe of Fenton, are to be ſeen in 
the Muſeum. The parts of Pope are leſs interlined 
than the « Iliad,” and the latter hooks of the Iliad”? 
leſs than the former. The books of Fenton have very 
few alterations by the hand of Pope. Thoſe of 
Broome have not been found ; but Pope complained, 
as it is reported, that he had much trouble in cor- 
recting them 


His contract with Lintot was the ſame as for the 
< Ihiad,” except that only one hundred pounds were 
to be paid him for each volume. The number of 
ſubſcribers were 574, and of copies 819; ſo that his 
profit, when he had paid his aſſiſtants, was ftill very 
conſiderable. The work was finiſhed in 1725, and 


lations. The fale did not anſwer Lintot's expecta- 
tions he: 
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Some time after, Pope loſt the uſe of two of his fin- 
by their being ſeverely cut with ſome fragments 
= of K, on his betng overturned in a friend's coach. 
Vol ire, who was then in England, ſent him a letter 
of conſolation, but Pope never conſidered him as a 
| man worthy of confidence. 
Wl | He ſoon afterwards (1727) jomed with Swift, who 
= was then r to publiſh three volumes of 
« Miſcellanies.” In theſe was firſt publiſhed the 
a | « Art of Sinking in Poetry.” In the following year 
WW {1728) che Dunciad” made its appearance, one of 
his greateſt and moſt elaborate performances. 
'j At the head of the Dunces 'he placed poor Theo- 
bald, whom he accuſed of i but whoſe real 
crime was ſuppoſed to be chat of having reviſed Shake- | 
J | more happily than himſelf. This ſatire had | 
1 effect which he intended, by blaſting the characters 
| which it touched. | i 
| After this general war upon dullneſs, he ſeems to have 
' indulged himſelf A in tranquillity; but his ſubſe- 
| quent productions prove that he was not ile. He 
publiſhed (1731) a poem on © Taſte.” “ | 
The following year deprived him of Gay, a man 
whom he had known early, and whom he ſeemed to 
| ne ä 
| friends. Pope was now four years 
In the next l his 98 pn UNEX= 
for ſhe had laſted to the 19 
Pope's letters being furreptitiouſly publiſhed, he was 
Þ determined to vindicate his own property by a genuine 
- eat He therefore ſolicited a rr den for a 
Before this - 


— 
— 
— 
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gether with the ſecond and third, were publiſhed with- 
out the real author's name. At laſt, an 1734, he avowed 
the fourth, and claimed the honour of a moral poet. 

Its reputation ſoon invited a tranflation. It was 
farſt turned into French proſe, and afterwards by Reſ- 
nel into verſe. His enemies ſpread abroad the idea, 
that his poſitions, as they terminated for the moſt part 
in natural religion, were intended to draw mankind 
away from revelation. His friend Warburton under- 
took to reſcue him from the imputation of favouring 
fatality, and for a time continued 2 vindication 
of the © Eſſay on Man in the literary journal of that 
period, the Republick'of Letters. 

It was now his intention to write diſtin poems 
upon the different duties or conditions of life ; one of 
which is the Epiſtle to Lord Bathurſt (1733) on the 
Uſe of Riches.” He afterwards (1734) inſcribed to 
Lord Cobham his Characters of Men.” To this 
he added ſoon after the Characters of Women.” 
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From the materials which he had provided, he 

requeſt, another book to the 
1 iſhed a new 
from his 


1 Ee hid afde all thoughts of his epick poem. 
Il Through the next year he perceived himſelf, as he 
| expreſles it, going down the kill Beſides the aſthma 


diſorders, which his phyſicians were un- 


pproaching ; on the 
was all day delirious, which he mentioned 


four days wats as a ſufficient humiliation of the 
vanity of man; he afterwards complaincd of ſeei 
things as through a curtain and in falſe colours; 1 
one day, in the preſence of Dodſley, aſked what arm 
it was that came out from the wall. Bolingbroke 
ſometimes wept over him in this ſtate of helpleſs de- 
cay; and being told by Spence, that Pope, in the in- 
termiſſion of his deliriouſneſs, was always ſaying | 
ſomething kind either of his preſent or abſent friends, 
and that his humanity ſeemed to have ſurvived his 
1 , anſwered, It has ſo. And added, 7 
never in my life knew @ man f had fo tender a 
heart for his frarticular friends, or more general friend- 
fin for mankind At another time he faid, I have 
e thirty years, and value myſelf more in 
. tian GapeathC his voice. 
Pope expre confidence of a future 
: tate. Being aſked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a Papiſt, 
OE WE WEE wet die like his K 
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and vyhether a prieſt ſhould not be called, he anſwered, 

T do not think it eſſential, but it will be very right; and 

I thank you for frutting me in —__ Fog 

In the morning, after the prieſt had given him the 

laſt ſacrament, he ſaid, There is nothing that is merity- 

rious but virtue and friendſhiſt, and indeed friends we 
| For * 


is only a art of virtue. bo 
Ulle died in the evening of the 30th of May 1744, 
ſo placidly, that the attendants did not diſcern the 
exact time of his expiration. He was buried at Twick- 
enham near his father and mother, where a monument 
has been erected to him by his commentator the Biſhop 
of Glouceſter. | 
Speaking of Pope's perſon and private manners, 
Dr. Johnſon ſays, | 
He compared himſelf to a ſpider, and is deſcribed. 
as protuberant behind and before. He is ſaid to have. 
been beautiful in his infancy ; but he was of a conſti- 
tution originally feeble and weak; and as bodies of a 
tender form are eaſily diſtorted, his deformity was 
probably in part the effect of his application. His 
ſtature was ſo low, that, to bring him to a level with 
common tables it was neceſſary to raiſe his ſeat. But 
his face was not diſpleaſing, and his eyes were ani- 
mated and vivid. 
By natural deformity or accidental diſtortion his 
vital functions were ſo much diſordercd, that his life 
was a /ong diſcaſe. His moſt frequent aſſailant was 
the head-ach, which he uſed to relieve by inhaling the 
ſteam of coff-e, which he very frequently requir | 
In the middie of life he was ſo weak as to ſtand 
in perpetual neod of female attendance, aud ſo extr 
fenfible of cold, that he wore a kind of fur doublet, 
under a. ſhirt of very. coarſe warm linen with fine 
ſleeves. When he roſe, he was inveſted in boddice 
made of ſtiff canvaſs, being ſcarce able to hold him- 
{elf erect till they were laced, and he then put on a 
| | H _ flannel 


c 
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ſelf, and neither went So bed nor roſe without help. 


His hair had fallen almoſt all away; and he uſed 
to dine ſometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, in a vel- 


vet cap. His dreſs of ceremony was black, with a tye 


wig; and a little word. 
r When he wanted + 


reputation which his friendſhip gave, pro- 

cured him many invitations ; but he was a very trou- 

bleſome inmate. He brought no ſervant, and had fo 

many wants, that a numerous attendance was ſcarcely 
able to ſupply them. 

« His errands were ſo frequent and frivolous, that 

the footmen in time avoided and neglected him. | 


ppetite; he loved 
meat hi ſeaſoned and of ſtrong taſte ; and at the 
intervals of the table amuſed himſelf with biſcuits and 
dry conſerves. If he fat down to a variety of diſhes, 
he would oppreſs his ſtomach with repletion ; and 
though he ſcemed angry 
did not forbear to drink it “. 


« He was too indulgent 


to his a 


* bm 


V Mr. Seward has given us an anecdote of 
which we ſhall here inſert. 


Pope, like many other affectedly 
delicate 


to be fond of certain diſhes merely 


Areſs up à rabbit, truiled up as @ foreign bird, to which ** 


His weakneſs made it very difficult for him to be clean. 


when a dram was offered him, 


2s an epicure, 


on account of their rarity. A nobleman. a friend of his, who = 
wiſhed to correft this diſguſting failing in him, made his cook 


— @ — 1 þ q —— — — 
* 


, 
— 


writing his compoſitions on the 


ſaved ; or in a mggardly reception of his 
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4 In all his intercourſe with mankind he had great 
delight in artifice, and endeavoured to attain all his pur- 
poſes by indirect and unſuſpected methods. He hardly 
drank tea without a ſtratagem. 

In familiar or convivial converſation it does not 
appear that he excelled.” "0 
« He wes Bd, td cull NO, end ones 

himſelf to be capriciouſly He would ſome- 

times leave Lord -Oxford filently, no one could tell 
why, and was to be courte@ back by more letters and 
mane han the forunca Wrete willing to camry.* 
« He ſometimes condeſcended to be jocular with 
ſervants or inferiors ; but by no merriment, either of 


others or his own, was he ever ſeen excited to 
Of his domeſtick charaR frugality 
L 8 do | er, was 2 part 

ſometimes in 


may be ſeen in the remaining 
by which perhaps in five years 


ſcantineſs of entertainment; as, when he 
gueſts in his houſe, he would ſet at ſupper a ſingle 
pint of wine upon the table, and, having kinda 
taken two ſmall glaſſes, would retire, and ſay, Gentle- 
men, I leave you to your wine. | 

« It was punCtually required that his writing-box 


| ſhould be fet upon his before he roſe; and Lord 


Oxford's domeſtick related, that, in the dreadful win - 
ter of 1740, 2 from her bed by him fou 
times in one night to him with r, left he 

ſhould loſe a 3 | — as 
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His fortune did not ſuffer his charity to be ſplen- 
did and conſpicuous ; but he aſſiſted Dodſley with a 
Hundred pounds, that he might open a ſhop; and of 
the ſubſcription of forty pounds a year that he raiſed 
for Savage, twenty were paid by himſelf.” 


conſtant.” | 
The religion in which he lived was that of the 
church of Rome, to which in his correſpondence with 
Racine he profeſſes himſelf a ſincere adherent.” 
He is ſaid to have ſent nothing to the preſs till it 
had lain two years undcr his inſpection.“ EO 
The only poems which can be ſuppoſed to have 
been written with ſuch regard to the times as might 
haſten their publication, were the two ſatires of 
« 'Thirty-cight;” of which Dodfley told me, that 
| were brought to bim by the author, that they 
might be fairly copied. Every line, ſaid he, was then 
zoritten twice over ; I gave him a clean tranſcrifit, which 


Hine written twice over a ſecond time. 3 

Oſ the paſtorals of Pope,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, © the 
laſt, that which turns the attention upon age and death, 
was the author's favourite. To tell of diſappointment 
and miſery, to thicken the darkneſs of futurity, and 
perplex the labyrinth of uncertainty, has been always 
a delicious employment of the poets. His preference 
was probably juſt. | wiſh, however, that his fondneſs 
had not overlook da line in which the Zehlyrs are 

made to lament in filence. | 

« The deſign cf © Windfor Foreſt” is evidently 
derived from Cooper's Hill,” with ſome attention to 


denied to excel his maſters in varicty and elegance, 
and the art of interchanging deſcription, narrative, 
and morality. | 

Pn The 


In the duties of friendſhip he was zealous and 


Wail:r's poem on © The Park;” but Pope cannot be 


, 


he ſent ſometime afterwards to me for the preſs, with every 


— a 2. *v 


— OD 


critics, and the firſt of the poets, as it exhibits every 


The Rape of the Lock” by readers of every claſs, 


moſt happy productions of human wit: the ſubject js 


me to that poetical wonder, the 
nem 
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« The © Temple of Fame” has, as Steele warmly 


declared, a thouſand beauties.” 


That the Mefhiah” excels the © Pollio” is no 
great praiſe, if it be conſidered from what original the 
unprovements are derived.” | 

« The Verſes on the Unfortunate Lady” have 
drawn much attention by the illaudable frngularity of 
treating ſuicide with reſpect, and they muſt be allowed 
to be written.in ſome parts with vigorous animation, 
and in others with gentle tenderneſs; nor has Pope 
produced any poem in which the ſenſe predominates 
more over the dition. But the tale is not ſxilfully 
told.“ | 
The Ode for St. Cecilia's Day” was undertaken 
at the deſire of Steele: in this the author is generally 
confeſſed to have miſcarried, yet he has miſcarried only 
compared with Dryden ; for he has far outgone other 
competitors.” . 5 

One of his greateſt though of his earlieſt works 
is the · Eſſay on Criticiſm,” which, if he had written 
nothing elſe, would have placed him among the &rit 


mode of excellence that can embelliſh. or dignify di- 
dactic compoſition, ſelection of matter, novelty of 
arrangement, juſtneſs of precept, ſplendour of illuſtra- 


Bon, and propriety of digreſſion.“ 


* To the praiſes which have been accumulated on 


from the critick to the waiting-maid, it is difficult to 
make any addition.” | | 
The Epiſtle of Eloiſa to Abelard' is one of the 


ſo judiciouſly choſen, that it would be difficult, in 

ning over the annals of the world, to fiad another 

which ſo many circumſtances concur to recomm-nd.3% 

Ihe train of my diſquiſition has now conducted 

tranſlation of the 
« Hang; 
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« Thad ;”* a performance which no age or nation can 
pretend to equal.” 

He cultivated our language with ſo much dili- 
gence and art, that he has left in his“ Homer,” a 
treaſure of poetical elegancies to po His ver- 
fin may be faid to have tuned the iſh tongue; 
| _ ſince its no writer, however deficient 
D Such a ſeries 
lines ſo elaborately connected, and ſo ſweetly mo- 
r on of the public ear; the vulgar 
r won- 
dered at the tranſlation.“ 


remains to be obſerved: 


uire a 

qr lrg ponent u. is confeſſedly taken 
from Dryden's Mac Flecno;“ but the 833 ſo 
enlarged and diverſiied as juſtly to claim the praiſe 


that has yet appeared of perſonal 
pompous. 


principles, on 
to ſay, © If 1 n ot 


not Tele: then — Yor Þ cont mould 


e are the 
Product of diligent ſpeculation upon human life; 


much Jabour has been beſtowed upon them, and Pope 
After | 


9 vain.” 


— — 


mankind 
| productions be examined, a 
| the pretenſions of Po 
| Had he given the world only his verſion, the name of 
| poet muſt have been a him: If the writer of the 
E _ to claſs his — «ag 8 aſſign 
| 2 hi ce to his „ wi requiring 
f ebe erdene eren 
Johnſon inveſtigates the merits of Pope's - 
moſt of which he ſeverely cenfures. He 
moſt valuable among them to be | 
who died of a Cancer in 
cloſes what he 


* 


2 
i 
; 
N 


ſays 
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fifteenth year (1682) was admitted into the Univer- 
ſity of Dublin. | | 

In his academical ſtudies he was either not diligent 
or not happy. He obtained his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts 1 a term in that Univerſity 
to denote want of merit. 


day, and continued his induſiry fer ſeven years, with 
what improvement is ſufficiently known. In this 
courſe of daily application he continued three years 
longer in Dublin, and in this time, it is faid, he drew 
the firſt ſketch of his © Tale of a Tub.“ 5 
When he was about one and twenty (1680), being 
by the death of Godwin Swift, his uncle, who 

ſupported him, left without ſubſiſtence, he went to, 
conſult his mother, who then lived at Leiceſter, about 
his future courſe of life, and by her directions ſolicited. 
the patronage of Sir William 'Temple, who had mar- 


lived in great familiarity of friendſhip with Godwin 


ther's friend, that he detained him two years in his 
houſe. Here he became known to King William, 
who ſometimes viſited Temple when he was diſabled 
by the gout; and being attended by Swift in the garden, 
he ſhewed him how to cut aſparagus in the Dutch way. 
_ When Temple removed to Moor-park, he took 

Swift with him, who was much oppreſſed with a gid- 


e 


reaſon. He was adviſed to try his native air, and 
went to Ireland; but, finding no benefit, he returned to 
Sir William, at whoſe houſe hc continued his ſtudies. 
He thought exerciſe of great neceſſity, and uſed to run 
Hilf a mile up and down a hill every two hours. 


He 


He reſolved from that time to ſtudy eight hours a 


ace of Mz. Suifts rhdons, ant whulo fatter, 
Sir John Temple, Maſter of the Rolls in Ireland, had 


Temple was ſo pleaſcd with the nephew of his fa- 


dineſs and deafneſs, a malady that purſucd him through 
life, and at laſt ſent him to the grave, deprived of 


- 
— — K 
— — — 


—— 


| Dublin, he then found that one Buſh had perſua 


He now reſolved to become a Maſter of Arts a 


Maſter's degree (July 5, 1692) with ſuch reception 
and d as fully contented him. 
While he lived with Temple he uſed to pay his 
mother at Leiceſter a yearly viſit. He travelled on 
foot, unleſs ſome violent — drove him into a 
waggon, and at night he wo o to a penny lodg- 
ing, where he dw. who clean | hon for x bow 


In 1694 he quitted Moor-park with diſcontent. 


He now reſolved to enter into the church, and ob- 
tained in Ireland the prebend of Kilroot in Connor, of 
about one hundred pounds a year. Temple, conſcious 
of having given reaſons of complaint, invited him back, 
with a promiſe to procure him Engliſh preterment. 
With this requeſt Swift quickly complied, and 
lived on together in 2 ; and in the four 
years that paſſed between his return and Temple's | 
death, it is probable that he wrote the © Tale of a 
Tub” and the Battle of the Books.” I os 
Swift began early to think that he was a poet, and 
wrote Pindarick odcs to Temple, to the King, and-to 
the Athemian Society. It is ſaid, that Dryden, having 
peruſed theſe verſes, ſaid . Couſin Swift, you will 
never be a poet;” and that this denunciation was the 
motive of Swift's perpetual malevolcnce to Dryden. 
In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy, with his 
manuſcripts, to Swift, for whom be had obtained 


from King William a promiſe of the firſt prebend that 


mould be vacant at Weſtminſter or Canterbury; but 


this promiſe the king forgot, although Swift endea- 


voured indirectly to call it to his recollection. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkley to ac- 
company him to Ireland as his private {ecretary ; but 
after having done the buſineſs till their arrwal at 
ded 
the 


Hs 


1 
; ; 
_ 


| 
' 


| 


[ 
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| compelled to content himſelf with the livings of Laracor 


, the Argument againſt aboliſhi 
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ſecre- 


the earl that a clergyman was not a proper 
tary, and had obtained the office for himſelf. Swift was 


and Rathbeggin in the dioceſe of Meath. 
Soon after his ſettlement at Laracer he invited to 
Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a 


ſeven 
Ges he paſſed his hours of relaxation ; but they never 
reſided in the ſame houſe, nor did he ſee either with- 


out a witneſs. POR _ 

I „except his poetical eſſays, was 
the Diſſentions in Athens and Rome,” publiſhed 
(1701) in his 34th year. Three years afterwards 
(1704) was publiſhed the Tale of a Tub,” and next 


« Ridicule of Aſtrology,” under 


| g Chriſtianity ;*? 
A Define of e Te. 
lowing he wrote a © Proj r the 
. of Religion.” He wrote likewiſe this 
year a © Vindication of Bickerſtaff,” and an expla- 
nation of an _ Ancient Prop 


name of Bicker- 
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Early in the next he publiſhed © A Propoſal 

for correcting, and aGertaining the Kaglich Tongue,” 

in a letter to the Earl of Oxford. He wrote the ſaine 
year a © Letter to the October Club.“ 


In the 


portance. a 
Allies,” ten days before the parliament 


. purpoſe was, to perſuade the nation toa peace, and never 


had writer more ſucceſs. The of a poli- 
r of the 
people; the nation was then combuſtible, and a ſpark 
Ras the. It is ſaid, that between November and 
January eleven thouſand were ſold. | 

This year (1712) he publiſhed his Reflections 


on the Barrier Treaty. 


the miailty. 
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miniſtry, Swift had publiſhed in the begi nning of tae 
= « The public Spirit of 2 Nga in an- 
: to the © Crifis,” a pamphlet for which Steele 
was expelled the Houſe of Commons. 
In this pamphlet the Scots were mentioned in terms 
fo provoking to that irritable nation, that the Scotch 
Lords in a body demanded an audience of the Queen, | 
and ſolicited reparation. A proclamation was iſſued, | 
in which three hundred pounds were offered for diſ- 
. of the author. From this torm he was, as he 
relates, ſecured by a fieight. He was become fo for- 
I midable to the Whigs, that his famili with the 
| miniſtry was clamoured at in parliament, particularly 
| by two men, afterwards of great note, A;labie and Mai- 1 
| fe. 
Ka But, bythe diſunion of his great friends, his import- 
| ance and his deſigns were now at an end; and, ſeeing his 
ſervices at laſt uſeleſs, he retired about June (1714) 
| into Berkſhire, where he wrote what was then ſup- 
but has ſince appeared under the title L 
Free Thoughts on the preſent State of Affairs.? 
While he was waiting in this retirement, the death 
$f Queen broke down at once the whole ſyſtem 
| hog Lan 1 and nothing remained but to with- 
implacability of triumphant whiggiſm 
und ſhelter — in unenvied obſcurity. He there- 
fore went over to Ireland; but, having ſo lately quitted 
the tumults of = party and the intrigues of a court, 
his tho hts were ſtill in agitation, and he made ſome 
* bift attempts relating to the Change of the | 
Miniſters” and the Conduct of the Miniſtry.“ He 
likewiſe is {aid to have written a « Hiſtory of the 
four laſt Ycars of Queen Anne,” which he began 
na ber life time, and afterwards laboured with great 
| attention, but never publiſhed. 
Ll © He now conſidered himſelf in a ſtate of kxile, and 


. 


wirr. r 
: 6 portunity, that they took rec. 


ſeſſion of his mind when he firſt waked for many years 
I He opened his bouſ a publick table two 2 
week; and found his —— 1 
ed by more and more viſitants of learning Arr 5 
— , and of elegance among the women. Mrs. 
Johnſon had left the country, and lived in lodgings not 
far from the deanery. On his publick days the regu- 
lated the table. but always appeared at it as a mere gueſt, 
like other ladies. | 
On other days he often dined, at a ſtated price, with 
Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his cathedral. To this 
frugal mode of living he was at firſt diſpoſed by care 
to pay ſome debts which he had conneldes and he 
_ continued it for the pleaſure of accumulating money. 
Soon after (1716), in his forty-ninth year, he was 
privately married to Mrs. Johnſon by Dr. Aſhe, Biſhop 
of Clogher. The marriage made no change in their 
mode of life; they lived in different-houſes as before; 
nor did ſhe ever lodge in the deanery but when Swift 
was ſeized with a fit of giddineſs. It would be dif- 
ficult,” ſays Lord Orrery, to prove that they were 
ever afterwards together without à third perſon.” | 
The Dean of St. Patrick's-lived in a private manner, 
known and 2 about the 
1720, he by a pamphlet recommended to the 
iſh the uſe, and conſequentlythe improvement, of their 
manufaCture. The tendency 'of the pamphlet being 
thought dangerous to the Engliſh trade, the was 
impriſoned; and the attention of the public being 
this outrageous reſentment turned upon the 
the author was by conſequence made popular. 
In oy be Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made 
unhapp r admiration of wit, and i nominiouſſy 
Giſtinguthed by the name of Vaneſſa. She was a | 
young woman fond of literatute, whom Decames the 


Dean, 
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Dean, called Cadenus by tranſpoſition of the letters, 
took pleaſure in directing and inſtructing, till, from be- 
ing proud of his praiſc, ſhe grew fond of his perſon. 
Whatever might be his conduct to her, ſhe thought 
If. berſclf neglected, and died of diſappointment. 
I! be dean made a tour, as related by Delany, to che 
_ = a_ n 
iſſipate his chovghts, ive to obloquy; 
Stella retired to the houſe eee | 
ſhe much loved and honoured. 

The great acquiſition of eſteem and influence was 
by the © Drapier's Letters” in 1724. One Wood, 
of Wolverhampton in Staffordſhire, had, as is ſaid, by 
| a preſent to the Ducheſs of Munſter, obtained a patent 
| OE ame and Ketings for he bing 
22. a . 
„ my 1 1 og, Aha Pt oo, 
2 Swift, finding the metal which Wood had 
| uſe of much ed, wrote letters under the 

name of M. B. Drapier,” to ſhew the folly of re- 
ceiving, and the miſchief that muſt enſue by giving 
gold and filver for coin worth perhaps not a third part 
of its nominal value. % 5 
The nation was alarmed; the new coin was uni- 


Tod 7 


1 


171 


| man, 
: the 

ſituation of Verge : 
From this time he was honoured by the populace as 
of Ireland, and 


5 


| turned to England, where he collected three volumes 
of miſcellames in conjunction with Pope. This im- 
Travels,” a 


putation of his new work, the news of the king's death 
arrived, and he kiffed the hands of the new king and 
queen three days after their acceſſion. 5 
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_ poor Stella was ; baking iuto the 
uaſter a larguiſhing delay of two months 
— Hourti: year, January 28, 1728. How —— he 


1 Fare her without RE. 
1 | The reſt of his life was ſpent in Ireland, in a coun- 
il 8 k, nor flat- 


4 to fee him; bet e ays he, we nuff, as al 
i" human beings have frarted. 


publick, and wrote from time to time ſuch directions. 


affairs, in his opinion, made proper. In a ſhort poem 
on the Preſbyterjans, whom he always regarded 


teſworth, a lawyer eminent for his inſolence to the 
clergy. Enraged, he went to Swift, and demanded 
whether he was the author of that poem. Mr. Bet- 

telworth,” anſwered he, I was in my youth ac- 
| with great la who, knowing my diſ- 

poſition to ſatire, Qq__— me, that, if 1 icoundrel 
or blockhead whom I had lampooned ſhould aſk, Are 

you the author of this aher? 1 hould tell him. I was 
not the author; and therefore I tell you, Mr. Betteſ- 
worth, that I am not the author of theſe lines.” Bet- 


he publicly profeſſed his reſolution of a corporal re- 
venge ; but the inhabitants of St. Patrigk's diſtrict 
embodied themſelves in the Dean's defence. 

| Swift was p awhile. by another mode ef bo 
neficence. He ſet aſide ſome hundreds to be lent in 
Amall ſums to the poor, from five ſhillings, to five 


* 


her life his papers tell us. He never men- 


| "Afr ths death of Stella be drove his 20quiaintance 
from his table. But he continued his attention to the 


admonitions, or cenſures, as the various exigences of 


with deteſtation, he beſtowed one ſtricture upon Bet- 


teſworth was ſo little ſatisfied with this account, that. 


: at 


* 
A . 
——— 2—— — . 


4 


* 


payment ſhould be exactly kept. The day was often 


loud, and he was therefore forced to 


from time to time either verſe or proſe. | 


dll in 1736, as he was writing a poem © 
and ſo long continued, that he never after thought 


wine than of his meat. When his friends of either 


could make but little uſe of books in his later years: 


| away, and left his mind vacant to the vexations of the 


hays, till at laſt lus anger was heightened into mad- 
_ NEIlS. 


Which had been the production of former 


SWIFT. 


ar yment, a ſmall for ſhould be en to - 
reps ; but he required that the day of promiſed 


broken, and the loan was — 


He ordered hi 
debtors to be ſued. The clamour 


His former aſperity now continuall. 
condemned him to ſolitude, and his reſentment fi. 
tude ſharpened his aſperity. He was not, however, 
totally deſerted; ſome men of learning, and ſome 
women of elegance, often viſited him ; and he wrote 


As his years increaſed, his tis of giineſs and 
deafneſs grew more frequent, and his deafneſs made 
converſation difficult ; they grew likewiſe more 2 
Legion Club,” he was ſeized with a fit ſo painful, 


Ml 


* 


proper to attempt any work of thought or labour. 
He was always careful of his money, and was there- 
fore no liberal entertainer ; but was leſs frugal of his 


ſex came to him in expectation of a dinner, his 
cuſtom was to give © with tir proviſion. A 
might pleaſe themſelves with their proviſion. At 

he * even a bottle of wine. 
thus excluded converſation, and deſiſied 
„ he had neither buſineſs nor amuſement ; 
aving determined never to wear ſpectacles, he 


His ideas therefore, being neither renovated 
courſe nor increaſed by reading, wore 


diſ- 
* 


He however permitted one book to be publiſhed, 


ears, 
olite 
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vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copiouſneſs of 


images, and vivacity of diction, ſuch as he afterwards 
never poſſeſſed, or never exerted.” 
« In his other works is found an ble tenour of 


eaſy which rather trickles flows. His 


ſity than choice. He ſtudied purity; and though 
perhaps all his ſtrictures are not e it i 
often that ſoleciſt 


that it 


voice than in 


Aigh-toned, rath 


CC . STE ES 
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The perſon of Swift had not many recommen- 
dations. He had a kind of muddy complexion, which, 
though he waſhed himſelf with oriental ſcrupuloſity, - 
did not look clear. He had a countenance ſour and 
ſevere, which he ſeldom ſoftened by any appearance 
of gaiety. He ſtubbornly reſiſted any tendency to 


ter. 


pare 
when he dined alone with the Earl of Orrery, he ſaid, 
of one that waitcd in the room, That man has, fence we 
fat at table, committed fifteen faults. | 
In his ceconomy he practiſed a peculiar and of- 
fenſive parſimony, without diſguiſe or = 
rn | 
ciple; and if the purpoſe to which he deſtined his lit- 
tle accumulations be remembered, with his diſtribu- 


F nn it will perhaps appear, that 


only liked one mode of expence better than another, 
only that he might have ſ ing to give.“ 
ſtories with great felicity, and delighted 

e 
told the Bae tale too often 


give room by a pauſe for any other ſpeaker.” 
the Seri there is not 


tions, eaſineſs and gaicty. They are, for the moſt part, 
what their author intended. The diction is correct, 
the numbers are ſmooth, and the rhymes exact. There 
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ſeldom occur a hard-laboured expreſſion or a redun« 
dant epithet ; all his verſes exemplify his own defini- 
tion of a good ſtile, they conſiſt of profier words in firo- 
Lier ſalaces. | | | | 

« To divide this collection into claſſes, and ſhew 
how ſome pieces are groſs, and ſome are trifling, 
would be to tell the reader what he knows already, 
and to find faults of which the author could not be ig- 
norant, who certainly wrote often not to his judgment, 
but his humour. | 

« It was faid in a preface to one of his Iriſh edi- 
tions, that Swift had never been known to take a 


ſingle though 


t from any writer ancient or modern. 
This is not literally true; but perhaps no writer can 
eaſily be found that has borrowed fo little, or that in 
all his excellencies and all his deſects has ſo well 
maintained his claim to be conſidered as original.“ 


GAY. 


OHN GAY, deſcended from an old family that 
had been long in poſſeſſion of the manor of Goldſ- 
worthy in Devonſhire, was born in 1688, at or near 
Barnſtaple, where he was educated by Mr. Lack. 
Being born without proſpect of hereditary riches, he 
was ſent to London in his youth and placed appren- 
tice with a filk-mercer. It 1 ſaid, he was ſcon weary * 
of cithtr the reſtraint or ſervility of his occupation, 

and eafily perſuaded his maſter to diſcharge kim. 
The Dutcheſs of Monmouth in 1712 too}. Gay into 
her ſervice as Sccretary. Of the leiſure which he had 
he made ſo good uſe, that he publiſhed nc xt year'a 
poem on ] Sports,” and inſcribed it to Mr. 
I Pope. | 
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Pope. Pope was pleaſed with the honour, and in 

a friendſhip was formed between them, 
which laſted to their ſeparation by death, without any 
known abatement on either ſide. 

Next year he publiſhed © The Shepherd's Week,” 
fix Engliſh paſtorals. They were read with delight 
as juſt repreſentations of rural manners and occupa- 
— E 1713 he brought a Comedy called © Ihe 
Wife of Bath” upon the ſtage, but it received no ap- 

>. In the laſt year of Queen Anne's life he was 
made Secretary to the Earl of Clarendon, Ambafſador 
r 
turally gave him hopes of kindneſs from every party; 
rr 
On the arrival of the Princeſs of Wales he wrote a 
and obtained ſo much notice, that both the 
and Princeſs went to ſee his What d'ye call 
I” x kind of mock tage , which was much fa- - 
voured by the audience. ot long afterwards (1717) 
he endeavoured to i 
Hours after Marriage ;” a comedy written, as it is 
thought, by the j joint aſſiſtance of Pope and Arbuthnot, 
bat & wes Sen of th lg with general conan 


as a man eaſily incited to hope, 
when his hopes were 


ham to Aix, and 2 
rcourt invited im 60 his four, 
two rural lovers were killed 
eren 


8 r 
poems by ſubicription, w uch ſucceſs that 
raiſed a and pounds, by which he was adviſed 

Pope and Swift to purchaſe an annuity. In that diſ- 


GAY. 


he had a preſent 


from 
friends 


ſell his ſhare ; but this counſel w 


year 


ſome South Sea ſtock. His 


æſtrous 


7. 


ſo low that his life became in 


ity 


profit and principal were loſt, and 


* 


w 


amo 
r 


bs | orgy his friends, 


nderneſs, hi 


— 


vited to read before the Pri 
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and Rich gay. Pope ſays in one of his notes in the 
« Dunciad,” that it was acted in London ſixty- three 
nights without interruption, and renewed the next 
ſeaſon with equal applaule ; it alſo ſpread into all the 
towns of England; and was played in many 
places to the thirtieth and fortieth time; at Bath and 
iſtol fifty, &c. It made its progreſs into Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, where it was performed twenty- 
four days ſucceſſively. 

Of this pertormance, when it was printed, the re- 
ception was by no means ſo great. Dr. Herring, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, among others, cenſured it 
as giving N nt not e vice 1 yk 

making a highwayman the hero, a umi 

1. at aſt „ This objaction, or. ons 
other rather political than moral, obtained ſuch pre- 
valence, that when Gay produced a {ccond part under 
the name of Polly,“ it was prohibited by the Lord 
Chamberlain; and he was forced to recompence his 
repulſe by a ſubſcription, which is {aid to have been ſo 
Hberally beſtowed, that what he called oppreſſion 
ended in profit. The publication was ſo much fa- 
voured, that though the fiſt part gained him four 
hundred pounds, near thrice as much was the profit 
of the ſccond. | 355 
le received yet another recompence for his ſup- 
= hardihip, in the affectionate attention of the 

Duke and Ducheſs of Queeuſbury, into whoſe houſe. 

he was taken, and with whom he paſſed the remaining 


part of his life. The duke, conlidcring his want of 


economy, uudcrtook the management of his money, 
aud gave it to him as he wanted it. But it is 
ſuppoſed that the diſcountenance of tlie court funk 

deep into his heart, and yave him more diſcontent 

than the applauſes or tenderncfs of l. is friends could 
_ overpower. He ſoon fell into his old d ſtemper, an 
babitual colick, and languiſhed, though with many 4 


GAY. e 


- tervals of caſe and cheerfulneſs, till a violent fit at 
laſt ſeized him, and hurricd him to the grave, as Ar- 
buthnot reported, with more precipitance than he had 
ever known. He died the Ach of Dec. 1732, and was 
buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. The letter which 
an account of his death to Swift was laid 

for > days unopened, becauſe when he received it 
After his death, was publiſhed a ſecond volume of 
Fables more political than the former. His opera of 
Achilles was aCted, and the profits were given to two 
widow ſiſters, who inherited what he left as his law. 
ful heirs, for he died without a will, th he had 
gathered three thouſand There have alſo 
appeared under his name a comedy called the « Diſtreſt 
Wiſe,” and the © Rehearſal at Gotham,” a piece of 
r be rated very high. He 

As a poet, he cannot 1 

„ o famade cricich remark, of « iii 
drder. He had not in any 4 diuiniar 
thedignity of genius. Much however muſt be allowedto 
the author ofa gene None of compoſition, though it be 
not of the kind. We owe to Gay the Ballad 


* of c —_— ſupe 
to delight onl its novel „ but now 
— 4 af 1 been found ſo 


accome 712 to the diſpoſition N a Pu audience, 
it is to keep poſicſhon « the ſtage.” 
« — Hi Gr — — the © Rural Sports” 
is fuc as was eaſily planned and executed; it is 
never contem ible, nor ever excellent. The . Fan 
is une of fictions which antiquity 
delivers to the hand; but which, like other 
things 2 open to every one's uſe, are of little 
attention naturally retires from a new 
we of Wee Diane, ad Miners 1 
1 = 
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His Fables ſeem to have been a favourite work; 
n left another be- 
m.“ 
; 4 4— They are however told with livelineſs ; the 
verſification is ſmooth, and the dition, 

now-and-then a little conſtrained by the meaſure or 


the is generally ha 

10“ Trivia“ may ale all that it claims; 
i i rightly, various and pcaſa 

| his little poems the publick judgment 


ſieems to be right; they are neither much eſteemed, 
Vor totally deſpiſed. | ; _ 


— 


BROOME. 


ILLIAM BROOME was born in Cheſhire, as is 


W 


birth, or the firſt part of his life, is not exactly known. 


He was educated upon the foundation at Eton, and 


was Captain of the School a whole year, without any 
vacancy by _— he —_—_—— obtained 4 ſcholar- 
ſhip at King's College. by this delay ſuper- 
annuated, he was ſent to St. John's Colle : by the 
contributions of his friends, where he o a 
Ju college his addifi F 
. on to metre was ſuch, that his 
familiarly called him fert. Ile ap- 
early in the world as a tranſlator of the « Hiadꝰ 
into om ts ns with Ozel and Oldiſworth. 
He was © Madingly” near Cambridge, and 
Sir John Cotton at Madingly near Cambridge, 
gained ſo mnch of his eſteem, that he was em 
at is ſaid, to make extracts from © Euſtathius' for the 
| . 
volumes 


ſaid, of very mean parents. The place of his 


BROOME, | 17¹ 
volumes of poetry publiſhed by Lintot, commonly 
called © Pope's — "enany of his = 

When the ſucceſs of che Iliad” gave encourage- 
ment to a verſion of the © Odyſſey,“ Pope, weary of 
the toil, called Fenton and Broome to his afſfiſtance ; 
and, taking only half the work upon himſelf, divided the 
other halt between his partners, giving four books to 
Fenton and eight to Broome. To the lot of Broome 
fell the 2d, 6th, 8th, 11th, 12th, 16th, 18th, and 23d, 
together with the burden of writing all the notes. 

The price at which Pope purchaſed this aſſiſt- 
ance was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton, and 
five hundred pounds to Broome, with as many copies 
as he wanted for his friends, which amounted to one 
hundred more. He afterwards publiſhed a Miſcellany 

of Poems,” which is inſerted, with corrections, in the 
new compilation of his works. | | 

He never roſe to very high dignity in the Church. 
He was ſome time Rector of on in Suffolk, 
were he married a wealthy widow; and afterwards 
when the king viſited Cambridge (1728) became 
Doctor of Laws. He was (1733) preſented by the 
crown to the Rectory of Pulhem in Norfolk, which 
he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given him by 

the Lord Cornwallis to whom he was chaplain, and 
who added the vicarage of Eye in Suffolk; he then 
reſi Pulham, and retained the other two. 
owards the cloſe of his life he amuſed himſelf with 
tranſlating Odes of Anacreon, which he publiſhes 
in the C 's Magazine, under the name of 
Cheſter. © | 


He died at Bath, Nov. 16, 1745, and was buried. 
in the Abbey Church. =» . 
Of Broome, though it cannot be ſaid that he w 
2 great poet, it would be * to deny that he was · an 
| 2 a _ - excel- 
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excellent verſifyer; his lines are ſmooth and ſo- 
2 


choly be makes breath r 
and to earth in another. faults occur but ſel- 
; and he had ſuch power of words and numbers 
as fixed him for tranſlation; but in his original works, 


concealment; and ſometimes he picks up fragments in 
obſcure corners.” 


by Henley — this ludicrous diftich ; 


came off clean with Homer; but 
. ted knaly b.. the wa, 


8 more than 


— To detect his imitations were tedious and uſe- 


ton in Cheſhire, and, ſetd 
to the poet, who was born in Dublin in W 
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then know to have been tranſlated by Rowe. When 
he had reſided at his college x; rs, he was pre- 
ſented to the rectory of Pimpern — (1722) 
by his relation, Mr. Pitt of f Scratkieldfex i in Hampſhire ; 

and, reſigning his fellowſhip, continued at Oxford two 


* , till he became "Maſter of Arts (1724). 


ly about this time tranſlated © Vida's Art 

of Poetry. * In this tranſlation he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
both by its g enera! elegance, and by the Kilful adap- 

tation of his numbers to the images expreſſed. He 
n his living, where he paſſed the reſt of 
his life, reverenced for has virtue, and beloved for the 
ſoftneſs of his temper and the cafineſs of his manners. 
At what time he compoſed his Miſcellany,” pub- 
liſhed in 1727, it is not neceſſary to know. The ſucceſ 
of his Vida” animated him to a 22 
and in his thirtieth he publi a verſion of 
firſt book of the ©* Æneid. He ſome time afterwards 
added three or four more. At laſt he gave us a com- 
plete © Engliſh Eneid,“ which, j to that of 


Dryden's, Johnſon declares to be the two beff 
| | eh the 


fame author. 


con wack en, Ted gen 


in 1748, and is buried at Blandford. 


— 


PARNELL. 


HOMAS PARNELL was the ſon of a commor|- 
wealth's man, who at the 5 left 


eſtate, which, with Tn, n mars 


13 


* 
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after the uſual education of a Grammar-ſchool, was 
at the age of thirteen admitted into the college, where 
in 1700 he became Maſter of Arts; and was the ſame 
year ordained a deacon, though under the canonical 
age, by a diſpenſation from the Biſhop of Derry. 
About three years afterwards he was made a prieſt ; 
and in 1705, Dr. Aſhe, the Biſhop of Clogher, con- 
ferred upon him the Archdeaconry of Clogher. About 
the ſame time he married Mrs. Anne Minchin, an 
amiable lady, by whom he had two ſons who died 
young, and a daughter who long ſurvived him. 
At the ejection of the whigs, in the end of Queen 
Anne's reign, Parnell was perſuaded to change his 
ty, and was received by the new ininiſtry as a va- 
uable reinforcement. He was deſirous to make him- 
{elf conſpicuous, and to ſhew _ A_ he was of 
gh preferment ; as he thought himſelf qualified to 
= AL a popular preacher, — diſplayed his elocution 
with great ſucceſs in the pulpits of ; but the 
Queen's death, putting an end to his expectations, 
abated his dili : and Pope repreſents him. as 
falling from that time into intemperance of wine. 
This is 1 to the untimely death of a darling 
fon; or, as others ſay, the loſs of his wife, who del 
(1712) in the midſt of his expectations. 
He was now warmly recommended by Swift to 
Archbiſhop King, who gave him a Prebend in 1713; 
and in May 1716 preſented him to the vicarage of 
Finglaſs in the dioceſe of Dublin, worth four hundred 
pounds a year. Such notice from ſuch a man may 
make one reaſonably believe, that the vice of which he 
Has been accuſed was either not groſs or not noto- 


Nous. : 

But his proſperity did not laſt long. His end, what- 
ever was its cauſe, was now approaching. He en- 
Joyed his preferment little more than a year; Na 
| 24 


* 
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July 1717, in his thirry-cighth year, he died at Cheſter, 


1s way to 

Johnſon gone. us, that the above account of Par- 
nell is extracted from Goldſmith's life of that poet. 

As a writer, the great critic thus characteriſes him: 
„Ihe Night-piece on Death“ is indirectiy preferred 
by Goldſmith to. Gray's Church-yard;“ but in my 
opinion Gray has the advantage in dignity, 
and originality of ſentiment. He obſerves, that 'the 
tory of che“ Hermit” is in © More's Dialogues" 
and Howell's Letters,” and ſuppoſes it to be ori- 
ginally Arabian. 

„ Goldſmith has not taken any notice of the © Ele- 
gy to the Old Beauty,” which is perhaps the meaneſt, 
nor of the © Allegory on Man,” the happieſt of Par- 
nell's performances. Ihe hint of the Hymn to 
Contentment” I ſuſpect to have been borrowed from 
Cleiveland. 

Ihe general character of Parnell is not gre: 
extent of comprehenſion, or fertility of mind. the 
little that appears, ſtill leſs is his own. His praiſe muſt 
be derived from the eaſy ſweetneſs of his iQtion: in 
his verſes there is more ineſs hoy ins; he is 


ſprightly without effort, though 


he never raviſhes; every Þ pon every 
thing ſeems caſual. ry ing i — of 


elaboration 3— 2s GE MITINY 
66— * 


14 | AMBROSE 
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AMBROSE PHILIPS. 


HE birth or early part of the life of Ambroſe Phi- 
lips is not known. His academical education he 
received at St. John's College in Cambridge, where he 
firſt ſolicited the notice of the world by ſome Engliſh 
verſes in the collection publiſhed by the Univerſity on 
the death of Queen Mary. | i 
e or in what 
ſtation he paſſed his life, is not yet diſcovered. He 
muſt have publiſhed his P ls before the | 
1708, becauſe they are „el 


He afterwards 41709) addreſſed to the univerſal 
n, the Duke of Dorſet, © A Poetical Letter from 
| dee,” which was publiſhed in the Tatler,” 
and is by Pope, in one of his firſt letters, mentioned 
with high praiſe, as the production of a man who could 
After tranſlating the Perſian Tales,” he was em- 

zycd in promoting the principles of his party (the 
Whigs) by epitomizing Hacket's © Life of Archbiſhop 
Wilkams.” In 1712 he brought upon the ſtage the 
Diſtreſt Mother,” almoſt a tranſlation of Racine's 
« Andromaque.”” Before the appearance of the play 
. a whole © Spectator” was devoted to its praiſe ; 
while it continued to be acted, another © Spectator” 
was written. On the firſt night a ſelect audience, ſays 
Pope, was called together to applaud it. It was con- 
cluded with the moſt ſucceſsful Epilogue that was ever 


ſpoken on the Engliſh Theatre. The three farſt nights 
Jt was recited twice; and not only continued to be de- 

manded through the run, but whenever it is recalled 
| to 


i 
o 
| 
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to the ſtage, where, by peculiar fortune, it yet keeps 

its 3 — is ſtill expected, and is ſtill 

* The reputed author of it was Budgel, but 

real one Addiſon. 

Philips was now high in the ranks of literature. 
His tranſlations from Sappho were firſt publiſhed in the 
« Spectator. But the work which had procured him 
the firſt notice from the publick was his fax Paſtorals. 
Not long afterwards Pope made the firſt diſplay of 
his powers in four Paſtorals, written in a very differ- 
ent form. Philips had taken Spenſer, and Pope took 
Virgil for his pattern. Philips endeavoured to be na- 

tural, Pope laboured to be elegant. A compariſon of 

theſe performances was made, and at laſt a contro» 
verſy enſued between the two poets, which ended in 
their perpetual enmity. | | 

When upon the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover 
every Whig expected to be happy, Philips ſeems to 
have obtained too little notice. He was only made a 
Commiſſioner of the Lottery (1717) and a Juſtice of 

the Peace. In 1721 he produced another | 
called The Briton,” which, whatever was its recep= 
tion, is now neglected, as is alſo one, which appeared 
the ſame year, founded on the ſtory of Humphry 

Duke of Glouceſter.” . 

His happieſt undertaking was of a paper called the 
% Freethinker,” in conjunction with affociates, of 
whom one was Doctor Boulter, who, from bein 

only miniſter of a pariſh in Southwark, was — 

Biſhop of Briſtol, and afterwards Primate of Ireland. 

When he was advanced to the height of eccleſiaſtical 

dignity, he did not forget the companion of his la- 

bours. Knowi ilips to be flenderly ſupported, 
he mak him t» trend 2+ penuber of tis HS. 

_ and, making him his ſecretary, added ſuch preferments 

as enabled him to repreſent the county of Armagh in 

the Iriſh Parliament. In December 1726 he was made 
wake 15 Secretary 
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Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, and in Auguſt 1733 
| — fades of the Prerogative Court. 

After the death of his patron he continued ſome 
; m Ireland ; but at laſt longing, as it ſeems, for 
his native Oy he returned (1748) to London, 
having doubtleſs ſurvived moſt.of his friends and ene- 
mics, and amongſt them his dreaded antagoniſt Pope. 
He found however the Duke of Newcaſtle ſtill liv- 
— 
Volume. | 5 


Having purchaſed an annuity of 4001. he now cer- 
tainly hoped to paſs ſome years of life in plenty and 
tranquillity ; but his hope deceived him: he was {truck 
with a palſy, and died June 18, 1749, in his 78th year. 
Of his perſonal character,“ ſays Johnſon, * all 
that I have heard is, that he was eminent for bravery 
and {kill in the ſword, and that in converſation he was 
ſolemn and pompous.” 
„Of the Diſtreſt Mother” not much is pre- 


tended io be his own, and therefore it is no ſubject of | 


criticiſm : his other two tragedies, I believe, are not be- 
low mediocrity, nor above it. Among his poems the 
Letter from Denmark” may be juſtly praiſed; the 
% Paſtorals,” which by the writer of the © Guardian”? 
were ranked as one of the four genuine produCtions 
of the ruſtick muſe, cannot ſurely be deſpicable.” 

* —©—[n his other poems he cannot be denied the 
Praiſe of lines ſometimes elegant ; but he has ſeldom 
much force, or much comprehenſion.“ EE, 

&« In his tranſlations from Pindar, he found the 
art of reaching all the obſcurity of the 'Theban bard, 
however he may fall below his ſublimity ; he will be 
allowed, if 8 leſs fire, to have m_ ſmoke. 

He has added nothing to Engliſh poetry, at 
leaſt half his book fo” 9. to 4 read: — he 
valued moſt himſelf that part which the critick would 


** 3 


to one ſyſtem with ſupplements from another. 
5 0 
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WATTS. 
JSAAC WATTS was born July 1674 at Southamp- 
ton, where his father kept a boarding ſchool for 


oung gentlemen, though common report makes him 
4 —— He was however neither indigent nor 


illiterate. 


Iſaac, the eldeſt of nine children, was given to books 
from his infancy ; and. began, we are told, to learn 
Latin when he was four years old, at home. He was 
afterwards taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by the 
maſter of the free-ſchool at Southampton, to whom 
the. gratitude of the ſcholar afterwards inſcribed a 

His proficiency at ſchool was ſo conſpicuous, that 
a ſubſcription was propoſed for his ſupport at the uni- 
verſity ; but he declared his reſolution to take his lot 
with the Diſſenters. He therefore repaired in 1690 to 
an academy taught by Mr. Rowe, where he had for 
his fellow ſtudents Mr. Hughes the poet, and Dr. 
Hoit, afterwards archbiſhop of Tuam. Some Latin 
Effays, ſuppoſed to have been written as exerciſes at 


this academy, ſhew a degree of knowledge, both phi- 
loſophical and theological, ſuch as very few attain by 


a much longer courſe of ſtudy. 
He was, as he hints in his miſcellanies, a maker of 
verſes from fifteen to fifty; and in his youth he ap- 
pears to have paid attention to Latin poetry. His 
verſes to his brother, written when he was ſeventeen, 
are remarkably eaſy and elegant. His method of ſtudy 
was to impreſs the contents of his books upon his 
memory by abridging them, and by interleaving them 


I At 


U— — ——— — - 
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At the age of twenty he left the academy, and ſpent 
two years in ſtudy and devotion at the houſe of his 
father, who treated him with great tenderneſs, and 
had the happineſs, indulged to E parents, of living 
to ſee his ſon eminent for literature and venerable for 
piety. He was then entertained by Sir John Hartop 
nve years, as domeſtick tutor to his ſon; and in that 
tune particularly devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of the 


holy ſcriptures; and, being choſen aſſiſtant to Dr. 


Chauncey, preached the firſt time on the birth-day that 
completed his twenty-fourth year. | 
In about three years he ſucceeded Dr. Chauncey ; 
but ſoon after his entrance on his charge, he was 


ſeized by a dangerous illneſs, which ſunk him to ſuch 


weakneſs, that the congregation thought an aſſiſtant 
neceflary, and appointed Mr. Price. His health then 
returned gradually, and he performed his duty till 


| (1712) he was ſeized by a fever of ſuch violence and 
' continuance, that from the feebleneſs which it brought 


upon him he never perfectly recovered. 
This calamitous ſtate drew upon him the attention 
of Sir Thomas Abney, who received him into his 


{ Houſe, where he was treated for thirty-ſix vears with 
| all the kindneſs that friendſhip could prompt, and all 


the attention that reſpect could dictate. Sir Thomas 
died about eight years afterwards ; but he continued 


wich the lady and her daughters to the end of life. The 


died about a year after him. 

rom the time of his reception into this family, 
his life was no oth«crwiſe diverſified than by ſuc- 
ceſſive publications. The number and variety of 
his s ſhew the intenſeneſs of his induſtry, and 
the extent of his capacity. He was one of the firſt 


authors that taught the Diſſenters to court attention 


2.T 


the graces of language. He continued to the end 
his Nike the — of a Congregation. In the 


his low ſtature, which very little ex- 
pulpit, though w ſtature, na 
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_ ceeded five eb of ap- 
pearance, the gravity and propriety of his utter- 
ance wr By 3 1 

Of his philoſophical pieces, his Logick has been 

received into the | + wage and therefore wants no 
private recommendation. In his metaphyſical diſqui- 

ſitions, it was obſerved by the late learned Mr. Dies, 
that he confounded the idea of hace with that of emfety 
hace; and did not conſider, that though ſpace might 
be without matter, yet matter being extended could 
not be without ſpace. Few books of the kind have 
been peruſed with greater pleaſure than his Im- 
provement of the Mind,” of which the _ 
ciples may be found in Locke's Conduct the 
Underſtanding ;” but they are ſo expanded by Watts, 
as to confer upon him the merit of a work in the 
higheſt degree uſeful and pleaſing. Whoever has the 
- care of n others may be charged with defi- 
cience in his duty if this book is not recommended. 

In 1720 he received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
an unſolicited diploma by which he ac a Docto 
of Divinity. He continued many years to ſtudy and 
to preach, and to do good by his inſtructions and ex 

ample, till at laſt being diſabled by the infirmities of 
age trom doing his public duty, & offered to remit 
the ſalary appendant to it ; but lus congregation would 
not accept the reſignation. 4 

By degrees his weakneſs increaſed, and at laſt con- 
fined him to his chamber and his bed; where he was 
worn ually away without pain, till he expired 
— — 25, 1508, ts the 75th year of his Hog 

++ Few men have left behind ſuch purity of cha- 
racter or ſuch monuments of laborious piety. He 
has provided inſtruction for all ages, from thoſe who 
are liſping their firſt le ſſons to the enlightened readers 
of Malbranche and Locke; he has left nei cor- 
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poreal nor ſpiritual nature unexamined; he has taught 
the art of reaſoning, and the ſcience of the ſtars. 

1 As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would 
1 have ſtood high among the authors with 
whom he is now aſſociated. For his judgment was 
exact, and he noted beautics and faults with very nice 
diſcerament ; his imagination, as the Dacian Þ 

was vigorous and active, and the ſtores of 
zowledge were large by which his imagination was 
to be ſupplied. His car was well-tuned, and his dic- 
tion was elegant and copious. But his devotional. 
poetry is, like that of others, unſatisfactory. The 
paucity of its topicks enforces perpetual repetition, and 
the ity of the matter rejects the ornaments of 
figurative diction. It is ſufficient for Watts to have 
N ppg bay od wg} tage Ig dren 

His poems on other ſubjects ſe riſe higher 
ca 

letters. | 


— 
SAVAGE. 


N the year 1697, Anne Counteſs of Macclesfield, 

having lived for ſome time upon very uneaſy 
terms with her huſband, thought a publick confeſſion 
of adultery the moſt expeditious method of —_— 
her liberty, and therefore declared, that the child, wi 
which ſhe was then pregnant, was begotten by the 
Earl of Rivers. This, as may be cally imagined, 
made her huſband no leſs deſirous of a ſeparation than 
herſelf, and accordingly on the third of March he was 
parted from his wite, a bill having paſſed for that 
purpoſe, although there was no divorce obtained in 
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repaid her. Having, as well as , her huſ- 
ber dr Hr of making another choice, ſhe in a 


ſhort time - Colonel 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was this 
affair, his wife was, on the tenth of January 1697-8, 
delivered of a ſon, and the Earl of Rivers, 
him as his own, unfortunately left him to the care 
his mother, who, whatever were her motives, no 
 foanct was her ſon born, than ſhe diſcovered a reſo- 
lution F diſowning . and in a _ time 
removed him from her fight, commutting m to 
the care of = pour won, © ſhe directed to 
educate him as her own, and injoined never to inform 
him of his true ts. 

His mother could not indeed infect others with the 
fame cruelty. As it was impoſhble to avoid the enqui- 
ries which the curioſity or tenderneſs of her rela- 
tions made after the child, ſhe was obliged to give 
| ſome account of the meaſures ſhe had taken; and her 
mother, the Lady Maſon, engaged to tranſact with the 
nurſe, to pay her for her care, and to ſuperintend the 
education of the child. 

In this charitable office ſhe was aſſiſted by his god- 
mother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while ſhe lived, alway 
looked upon him with that tenderneſs e 
barbarity of his mother made peculiarl 
her death, which happened in his ten 1 wa 

bar, tha 


other of the misfortunes of his childho 

ſhe kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loſs 8 
of 3001. yet, as he had none to proſecute 

of 300. 7, ee 
the money was ever paid. 

| He was, however, not wholly abandoned. The 
Lady Maſon ſtill continued her care, and directed him 
to be placed at a ſmall grammar-ſchool near St. Al- 
ban's, where he was called by the name of his nurſe, 
6 a claim to 


* 
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any other. While he was thus initiated in literature, 

his father the Earl of Rivers was ſeized with a diſtem- 
per, which in a ſhort time put an end to his life. 'He 

had frequently, but in vain, enquired after his ſon ; but 
being now on his death-bed, he thought it his duty to 
provide for him among his other natural children, and 
therefore demanded a poſitive account of him. His 
mother, who could no longer refuſe an anſwer, deter- 
mined at leaſt to give ſuch as ſhould cut him off for 
ever from that happineſs which competence affords, 
and therefore declared that he was dead; which is 
perhaps the firſt inſtance of a lie invented by a mother 
to deprive her ſon of a proviſion which was deſigned 
him by another, and which ſhe could not expect her- 
ſelf though he ſhould loſe it. The earl could not 


in his will bequeathed to Savage. 
His mother now endeavoured to rid herſelf from the 
r of being at any time made known to him, by 


by what means are not known, this ſcheme was coun- 
teracted. Being however hindered from baniſhing him 
into another country, ſhe formed ſoon after a ſcheme 
tor burying him in poverty and obſcurity in his own. 
S be therefore ordered him to be placed with a ſhoe- 

maker in Holborn, that, after the _ time of trial, 
he might become his apprentice. It is generally re- 
ported, that this project was for ſome time ſucceſsful, 
and that Savage was employed at the awl, when an 
r him to quit his occu- 


him as her own ſon, died; and it was natural for him 
to take care of thoſe effects which by her death were, 
as he imagined, become his own ; he therefore went 
to her bouſe, opened her boxes, and examined her 

| Papers, 


ſuſpect ſuch an act of wickedneſs, and therefore be- 
ſtowed upon ſome other perſon 60001. which he had 


ending him ſecretly to the American plautations ; but, | 


_ ld —— Egg 2 
. 


to her by the Lady Maſon, which informed him of 


ber regard. But neither his letters, nor the 
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„ amongſt which he found ſome letters written 


his birth, and the reaſons for which it was concealed. 


He was now no longer ſatisfied with the emplo 
which had been allotted him, but thought he C 


right to ſhare the aMluence of his mother; and there- 
fore without ſcruple applied to her as her ſon, and made 
uſe of every art to awaken her tenderneſs and attract 


apartment with a candle in her 

ity „ however, was without effect, for 

ten her heart nor open her hand, 
to the utmoſt miſeries of want, le 


Spaniſh plot, which was refuſed by the players, and 


was therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, who, 


having more intereſt, made ſome flight alterations, and 


brought it upon the ſtage under the title of Woman's 
a R but a the unhappy author no part of 


Not 
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Not dit however at his repulſe, he wrote two 

afterwards © Love in a Veil,” another comedy, 
borrowed likewiſe from the Spaniſh, but with little bet- 
ter ſucceſs than before; for though it was acted, yet it 
appeared ſo late in the year, that the author obtained 
. — other advantage from it than the acquaintance of 


ſtory: 

Ir Richard took him one morning in a chariot to 
Hyde Park Corner, where they ſtopped at a petty ta- 
vern, and retired to a private room. Sir Richard 
informed him, that he intended to publiſh a pamphlet, 
and defired him to fit down and write for him. Savage 
| the table. Savage was ſurpriſed at the mean- 
of the entertainment, and after ſome heſitation 
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then his gra 2 wearmg mournin 


ten received uncommon marks of re 


comedy, he 
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8 ad Mos. 6s... 
houſe. 

He was now again abandoned to his fortune, with- 
out any other friend than Mr. Wilks; a man who, 
whatever were his abilities as an actor, deſerves at 


leaſt to be remembered for his virtues. He took this 


unfortunate wit into his protection, and not only 
aſſiſted him in any caſual diſtreſſcs, but continued an 
equal and ſteady kindneſs to the time of his death. 

It is ſaid, that by his interpoſition Savage once ob- 
tained from his mother fifty pounds, and a promiſe of 
one hundred and fifty more, which afterwards ſhe re- 
fuſed to pay. Being' thus obliged to depend upon the 


friendſhip of Mr. Wilks, he was * — 2c an aſſi- 
duous frequenter of the theatres. A conſtant attend- 
ance naturally procured him the acquaintance of the 


players, and, among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who 


was ſo much pleaſed with his converſation, and touched 


with his 12 that ſhe allowed him a 4 
3 a which was during 
regularly pal At her death he endeavoured to 


ther, and in n h he has an oppor- 
tunity of celebrating her beauty, an excellence which 
none ever denied her. 

He had ſometimes, by the kindneſs of Mr. Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occaſion he of- 
and compaſ- 
fion. But he had generally the mortification to hear 


that the whole intereſt of his mother was employed to 


fruſtrate his applications, and that ſhe never left any 
expedient untried by which he might be cut off from 


the poſſibility of ſupporting life. 


However, by the kindnets of his friends, he was en- 
abled to proceed, and he now endeavoured once more 
at dramatick el Having been unſucceſsful in 

reſolved to try whether he ſhould nor be 
more 


as for a mo- 
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more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy 


which he choſe for the ſubj — was that 1 
Thomas Overbury, a ſtory welt adapted to the 
Out of this ſtory he formed a tragedy, which, if 
circumſtances in which he wrote it be conſidered, will 
afford at once an uncommon proof of ſtrength of 
genius, and evenneſs of mind, of a ſerenity not to be 
 ruMed, and an imagination not to be ſuppreſſed. 
During a conſiderable part of the time in which he 
was employed upon this performance, he was * 
out lodging, and often without meat; nor had he 
any other conveniencies for ſtudy than the fields or 


the ſireet allowed him; there be wed to wall wad 3 


form his ſpeeches, and afterwards ſtep into a ſhop, 
for a few moments thg. uſe of the Tank Ul, © | 
write down what he had compoſed, upon paper which 
he had picked up by accident. 

Under theſe the tragedy was 
finiſhed, and he ſent it to Mr. Hin, with a ſhort copy 
of verſes, in which he defired his correction. Aſter 
ſeveral alterations, many of which Savage rejected, 
the play made its appearance in the ſummer, when the 


chief actors had retired. Savage ——— Wu 


to play che of Sir Thomas by which he 
. no — reputation, for neither a 8 2 voice, look, 
agg geſture, were ſuch as were expected on the ſtage; 
de was ſo much aſhamed of being reduced to 
ae as a player, that he always blotted out his 
* name from the liſt, when a copy of his tragedy was 
to be .ſhewn to his friends. 
Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the ac- 
- cumulared profits aroſe to an hundred pounds, which 
he thought at that time a very large ſum, having been 
never maſter of ſo much before. 
Soon however his neceffies returned, when Mr. 
Hill encouraged a ſubſcription to a miſcellany of 


Poets, by 2 his ſtory in the — paper 


— Ya: 
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of the - * Plain Dealer” written by Hill and Bond, 
with ſome aſſecting lines. The ſubicriptions of thoſe 
whom theſe papers ſhould influence to patronize me- 
rit in aiftrets, were directed to be ics nf Button's 

; and Mr. 11 going thicher a ſew 
oy $ + 106% 18% found to his furprize ſeventy guineas. 
To this Miſcellany he wrote a preface, in which 
he gives an account of his mother's cruelty in a very 
uncommon ſtrain of humour, and with a gaiety of 


imagination which the ſucceſs of his ſubſcription pro- 
bably produced. 
Soon afterwards the death of the king furniſhed a 
| cz ſubje& for a poctical conteſt, in which Mr. 
vage engaged, and is 5 allowed to have carried the 
prize of honour ſrom his competitors. He was now 
advancing in reputation, and, though frequent! 
volved in” very diftreſsful — appeared He 
ever to be gaining upon mankind, when both his 
fame and his life were endangered by a moſt unfortu- 
nate event. 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged, to London ; 
and accidentally meeting two gentlemen his . 
ances, . 1 
went in with them to a neighbo coe. l 
g till it was late, it ir being in no 

any part of his der 
firſt of "Con that deſired to 1 
would willingly have gone to bed in the 3 
eee 
ramble about the f 


ſuch amuſements 
offer themſelves till morning. 


In their walk they y happeoed uoluckil 
light in Robinſon's coffec-houſe. near 


diſcover a 
— Fg 


and therefore went in. Merchant with ſome rudeneſs 
J demanded a room, and was told there was a good fire 
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in the next parlour which the company were about to 
leave, being then paying their reckoning. Me 
not ſatisfied with this anſwer, ruſhed into the room, 
and was followed by his companions. A quarrel en- 
. fued, ſwords were drawn, and one Mr. James Sinclair 
was killed. Savage forced his way with Merchant 
out of the houſe, they were both taken in a back 
court. 

Being ſecured and that night, they were in 
the morning carned before three juſtices, who com- 
mitted them to the Gatehouſe, from whence upon the 
death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened the ſame day, 
they were removed in the night to Newgate. There 
they remained until the awetul period of their trial ' 
eame, which took up eight hours, when the jury de- 
termined that Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were 
_ guilty of murder, and Mr. Merchant, who had no ſword, 
only of manſlaughter. | | 

Mr. Juſtice Page (who was then upon the bench) 
treated Savage with an inſolence and ſeverity which 
was uſual with him, and when he had ſummed up the 
evidence endeavoured to exaſperate the jury, as Mr. 
Savage uſed to relate it, with this cloquent harangue : 

« Gentlemen of the jury, you are to confider that 
Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much greater man 
than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he wears 
very fine clothes, much finer clothes than you or I, 
gentlemen of the jury; that he has abundance of mo- 
ney in his pocket, much more money than you or I, 
| men of the Jury 3 but, gentlemen of the jury, is 
it not a very hard caſe, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. 
Savage ſhould therefore kill you 'or me, gentlemen of 
the jury?” ah 

2 attempted to remonſtrate, and the judge or- 
dered him to be taken from the bar by force. 

Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were conducted back 
to prifon, where they were clo — 
| 0 
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with irons of fi punts woight; four days after, 
were ſent court and received 
wy 3 » hopes of iſs but from the 
of the crown, which was very earneſtly ſolicited 
; Whale; ah which, with whatever difficulty 
may obtain belief, was obſtructed only by 
. When the queen was ſollicited for his 
28 and informed of ſevere treatment which he 
ſuffered from his j ſhe anſwered, < that how- 
ever unjuſtifiable might the manner of his trial, or 
whatever extenuation the action for which he was 
condemned might admit, ſhe could not think that 
man a proper object of the king's mercy who had been 
capable of entering his mother's houſe with an intent 
to murder her. 
Horrid as it may ſeem, this atrocious calumny had 
been circulated by his mother without the ſmalleſt 
foundation in truth, in order to blaſt his hopes of 
obtaining the leaſt mitigation of his puniſhment. Thus 
had he periſhed for an act committed in the hour of 
not, and ſupported by the evidence of perſons not 
much entitled to credit, had not juſtice and compa ſhon 
in 2 advecate in the Crutnh of HRS. 
who, hearing of his merit and his calamities, engaged 
n demanding an audience of the 
queen, 
cruelty, expoſed the improbability of an accuſation 
which he was charged with an intent to commit 
a murder that could produce no advantage, and ſoon 
convinced her how Wale his former conduct could 
deſerve to be mentioned as a reaſon for extraordinary 
ſeverity. The interpoſition of this lady was ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful, that he was ſoon after admitted to bail, and on 
the 9th of March 1728 pleaded the king's pardon. 
During the time of his impriſonment, his trial, and 
de time which he lay under featence of death, — 


dehavod with * 


. fle 
tis 


before her the whole ſeries of his mother's 
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confirmed by his fortitude the eſteem of thoſe whe 


TREES his abilities. He was enabled 


uent preſents, not only to ſupport himſelf in 
* aſſiſt his afociate in misfortune, Mr. 

, who was allo releaſed, and became afterwards 
— Antigua, 

Some time after he had obtained his liberty, he met 
in the ſtreet a woman who had ſworn with much ma · 
dear lle s in diſtreſs, and, with a of confi. 
dence not eaſily attainable, deſired him to relieve her. 
He, inſtead o; inſulting her miſery, and taking plea« 
te is he colomidce of ene whe had tranght = 
pear, an i 


into danger, reproved her gently for her pe 
equally between her and himſelf. This is an action 


changing the only — that he had, 


ich muſt be allowed of uncommon generoſity, an 


act of complicated vi tue. Compaſſion was indeed 


the diſtinguiſhing quality of Savage 
He was 2 , but n wichout 


any other ſupport than n favours and uncer- 


tain patronage afforded him; ſources by which he 
was — very liberally ſupplied, and which at 
other times were ſuddenly ſtopped. In order to 
fome ſettled income, he 52 after — 
2 and entreaties fruitleſs, to to extort it 
om his mother by rougher methods. He threatened 
to harrafs her with lampoons, and to publiſh a copious 
narrative of her conduct, unleſs ſhe — to pur- 
f — "ag exemption from infamy by allowing him a 
ion. 

This expedient proved ſucceſsful. Lord Tyrconnel, 
Whatever were his motives, upon his promiſe to lay 
aſide his deſign of expoſing the cruelty of his mother, 
received him into his family, treated him as his equal, 
and engaged to allow him a penſion of two hundred 

pounds à year. This was the golden part of Mr. Sa- 
nage 's 


him on his trial. She informed him, 
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 maſter-piece; and when he aſked his friend Mr. Pope 


wage's life; and for Conk Gina he habe mathe to com- 
plain of fortune; his appearance was ſplendid, his ex- 


5 pences large, and his acquaintance 


large. 

This interval of proſperity furniſhed him with op- 
portunities of enlarging - nas of human na- 
ture, by contemplating li m its higheſt gradations 
to its 1 made exact obſervations on 


human life he has left a proof, which would do ho- 


nour to the greateſt names, in a ſmall pamphlet called 
„The Author to be Let.“ 
About this time, notwithſtanding his avowed neutra- 


lity with regard to party, he publiſhed a panegyric on 


Sir Robert Walpole, for which he was rewarded 
him with the trifling ſum, at leaſt to him at that peri 


of twenty guineas. In this gay part of his life (1729), 


while he was ſurrounded by affluence and pleaſure, he 
publiſhed « The Wanderer,“ a moral poem. This 
performance was always conſidered by himſelf as his 


his opinion of it, the latter told him, that he read it 
once over, and was not diſpleaſed with it, that it gave 
him more pleaſure at the ſecond peruſal, and delighted 
him ftill more at the third. 'The copy was ſold for 
ſo ſmall a ſum as ten guineas, of which he afterwards 
returned wo, that the two laſt ſheets of the work 
might be reprinted, of which he had in his abſence 
intruſted the correction to a friend who was too indo- 
lent to perform it with accuracy. | 

That he ſold ſo valuable a performance for ſo ſmall 
a price was not to be imputed to neceſſity, but to 
that intemperate defire of pleaſure and habitual flavery 
to his paſhons, which involved him in many perplexi- 
ties; he happened at that time to be en in the 
purſuit of ſome trifling gratification, as g with- 
out money for the preſent occaſion, ſold his poem to 
the firſt bidder, and perhaps for the firſt price that 
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was propoſed, and probably would have been content 
with leſs, if leſs had been offered. 

He was now — by Lord Tvrconnel, in con- 
ſequence of freq _ entertaining in his Lordſhip” « 
houſe — his riotous and licentious com- 
panions, who 12 indulged themſelves in the utmoſt 
extravagance of merriment, and committed all the 
outrages of drunkenneſs. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyr- 
connel brought againſt Hig Having giving him a 
collection of r books, ſtamped with his own 
arms, he had the mortification to ſee them in a ſhort 
time expoſed to fale upon ſtalls, it being uſual with 
Mr. Savage, when he waited a {mall ſum, to take his 
books to the pawnbroker. Savage recriminated in 
his turn, and it is thought that there were accumu- 
lated provocations on both ſides. 
During his continuance with the Lord Tyrconnel, 
he wrote The Triumph of Health and Mirth,” on the 
recovery of Lord Tyrconnel from a languiſhing illneſs. 

| This performance is remarkable not only tor the 
iety of the ideas, and the melody of the numbers, 
bt or the agrecable fiction upon which it is 
formed. 
He was now baniſhed from the table of Lord Tyr- 
- connel, and turned again adrift upon the world, with- 
out proſpect of finding quickly any other harbour. As 
prudence was not one of the virtues by which he was 
diſtinguiſhed, he had made no proviſion againſt a miſ- 
fortune like this. The difficultics to which Mr. Sava 
was therefore expoſed were ſoon conſiderable, and 
found no friend very willing to ſtep forward to wks 
them. He thought himſelf fully at li to expoſe 
the cruelty of his mother, being excluded from that 
ſubſiſtence which he thought not ſo much a favour as 
a debt, and about this time publiſhed << The Baſtard,” 
a poem remarkable for the vivacious ſallies of thought 
| in 


Volunteer Laureat.” Her maj was hi 
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in the beginning, where he makes a pompous enumer- 
ation of the imaginary advantages of baſe birth ; and 
the pathetic ſentiments at the end, where he recounts 
the real calamities which he ſuffered by the crime of 
his parents. It was very favourably received, and edi- 
tions of it were multiplied with unuſual rapidity. It 
was dedicated, with © due reverence,” to his mother, 
and was ſold for a trivial fum to a bookſeller. 

The profits which he gained. from che Baſtard” 
could not therefore —_— e the neceſſities which he 
| which ind him to apply to the queen, 
— once given him life mi + him to 
ſupport it. With this idea he publiſhed a ſhort poem 
on her birth day, to which he gave the odd title of 

* | „ 
with the verſes, ſent him a bank- bill of poun 
and a meſſage by the Lord North and Guilford, that 
he had permiſſion to write annually on the ſame ſub- 
ject, and that he ſhould yearly receive the like pre- 
| ſent, till ſomething better ſhould be done for him. 

After this he was permitted to preſent one of his an- 
nual poems to her majeſty, had the honour of kiffing 
her hand, and met with the moſt gracious recepti 
The ſubſequent publication of his Volunteer Lau- 
reat,” therefore, procured him a reward of a regular 
remittance of the above ſum, but he received no fur- 
ther extenſion of her majeſty's bounty. 

When the Princeſs Anne was married, he wrote a 
poem upon her departure, only, as he declared, be- 

cauſe it was expected from him.“ He never men- 
tioned any advantage gained by this production. 

When the diſpute between the Biſhop of London 
and the Chancellor was the chief topick of political 
converſation, Mr. Savage took a decided part againſt 
the firſt, and publiſhed a new poem entitled The 
Progreſs of a Divine,” in which he conducts a pro- 
. — 

2 a poor 
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a poor curacy in the country, to the higheſt prefer- 
ts in the church; and inſinuates that roy 
thus accompliſhed, found at laſt a patron in the Biſhop 
of London. For this work the Court of King's Bench 
was moved againſt him, and he was obliged to return 
an anſwer to a charge of obſcenity, from which he 
Cleared himſelf to the entire ſatisfaction of the court, 
in which Sir Philip Yorke preſided, who diſmiſſed the 
Information with encomiums upon the purity and ex- 
cellence of Mr. Savage's writings. 

He was ſtill in his uſual exigencies, having no cer- 
tain ſupport but the penſion allowed him by the queen, 
which, though it might have kept an exact ceconomiſt 
— want, was very far from being ſufficient for Mr. 

His conduct with re to his penſion was very 
. No ſooner had he changed the bill, than 

> vaniſhed from the ſight of all his acquaintance, 
and lay for ſome time out of the reach of all the en- 
quiries that friendſhip or curioſity could make after 
him; at length he appeared again, pennyleſs as before, 
but never informed even thoſe whom he ſeemed to re- 
gard moſt where he had been, nor was his retreat 
After experiencing a diſappointment in his hopes of 
2 ing ſome place which was promiſed him by Sir 
Robert Walpole, he was determined to addreſs a poem 
to the Prince, who at that time was extremely popu- 
lar, and had very liberally rewarded the merit of ſe- 
veral writers. After retiring for ſome time to Rich- 
mond, he produced a poem On Public Spirit with 
regard to Public Works,” and inſcribed it to the Prince. 
Mr. Savage, having no friend upon whom he could pre- 
vail to preſent it to him, had no other methed of at- 
tracting his obſervation than the publication of fr : 
3 — and therefore received no reward from 
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he again ſuffered another diſappointment, which was in- 

by finding the publick did not much countenance 
the work, for only ſeventy-two copies were ſold. It was 


not conſidered in general as one of his rr 
Thus his poem contributed nothing to the allevia- 
tion of his poverty, which, notwithſtanding his fifty 
pounds a year were punctually paid, was ſuch as few 
people could have ſupported with equal patience. 
No ſooner had he received his penſion, than he with- 
drew to his darling pri as uſual, from which he 
F > a qubus-geie 3 and for 
part of the year generally li chance, eat 
e es of his ac- 
quaintance, from which the meanneſs of his dreſs 
He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
paſſed the night ſometimes in mean houſes, which are 
ſet open at night to any caſual wanderers, ſometimes 
in cellars among the riot and filth or fne meanneſt and 
moſt profligate of the rabble; and ſometimes, when 
he had not money to ſupport even the expences of thoſe 
receptacles, walked about the ſtreets till he was weary, 
| _— the ſummer upon a bulk, « i 
winter, with his aſſociates in poverty, the aſhes 
of a glaſs-houſe. nnn 
Theſe diſtreſſes, however afflictive, never dejected 
him, or made him ſubmit to be treated by any per- 
ſon, however exalted in ſituation, otherwiſe than as an 
equal. Once, when he was without a lodging, meat, 
or cloati-s, one of his friends left àa meſſage, that he 
defired to ſee him about nine in thẽ morning. Savage 
knew that his intention was to aſſiſt him; but he was 
very much diſguſted that he ſhould preſume to pre- 
{cribe the hour of his attendance, apd, it is thought, 
refuſed to vifit him and rejected his Kindneſs. 
In the midſt of poverty, and the geglect and con- 
os oats -— d recourſe to the 
- WD uſual 
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| uſual practice of writers, and publiſhed propoſals for 
printing his works by ſubſcription, which, although 


not generally ſucceſsful, were encouraged by ſome of 


the nobility. He related of the Duke of Chandos par- 
_ ticularly, that upon receiving his propoſals, he ſent 
him ten guineas. 

But the money which his ſubſcriptions afforded him 
was not leſs volatile than that which he received from 


his other ſchemes ; whenever a ſubſcription was paid 


him he went to a tavern; and as money ſo collected is 
neceſſarily received in ſmall ſums, he never was able 
to ſend his poems to the preſs, but for many years 
continued his ſolicitation, and ſquandered whatever he 


obtained. Finding, after repeated trials, the impoſſi- 


_ bility of his being able to print the whole volume toge- 


ther, he, at laſt, detetmined to divide his works into 


weekly or monthly numbers, that the profits of the 
firſt might ſupply the expences of the next. 
Thus he ſpent his time in mean expedients, and tor- 
menting ſuſpenſe, living for the greateſt part in the 
fear of proſecutions from his creditors, and conſe- 
quently ſkulking in obſcure parts of the town. 

His life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, was 
yet embittercd in 1738 with ncw calamities. He had 
ong entertained expectations of preferment from the 
queen, but her death at once deſtroyed them. This 
was foilowed by the loſs of his penſion, although he 


wrote on the occaſion of the queen's deccaſe one ot 


the fiueſt poetical funcral panegyrics that the death of 
Princes has produced. 

only with decency, but with chearfulneſs; nor was 
His gaiety even by his laſt diſappointments, 
though he was in a ſhort time reduced to the loweſt 
degree of diſtreſs, and often wanted both lodging and 


food. At this time he gave another inſtance of the 


_ inſurmountable obſtinacy of his . 


E:. 


Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore not 
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were worn out, and he received notice, that at a cof- 
fce-houſe ſome cloaths and linen were left for him: 
the perſon who ſent them did not, it is ht, inform 
him to whom he was to be obliged, and neglected 
ſome trifling ceremonies, which Mr. Savage ſo much 
reſented, that he refuſed the preſent, and declined to 
enter the houſe till the cloaths that had been deſigned 
for him were taken away. 1 | | 
His diſtreſs was now publickly known, and his 
friends, therefore, thought it proper to concert ſome 
meaſures for his relief. The ſcheme propoſed was, 
that he ſhould retire into Wales, and receive an allow- 
ance of fifty pounds a year, to be raiſed by a ſubſcrip- 
tion, on which he was to live privately in a cheap 
place, without aſpiring any more to affluence, or having 
3 care of reputation. = 
| This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with 
intentions very different from thoſe of his friends ; for 
they propoſed that he ſhould continue an exile from 
London for ever, and ſpend all the remaining part of 
His life at Swanſea ; but he deſigned only to take the 
opportunity of retreating for a ſhort time, that he 
might prepare for the ſtage a ſecond tragedy upon the 
ftory of Sir Tomas Overbury, and his other works 
for the preſs, and then return to London, to exhibit 
his play, and live upon the profits of his own labour. 
While the ſcheme of his friends was ripening, they 
directed him to take a lodging in the liberties of the 
Fleet, that he might be ſecure from his creditors, and 
ſent him every Monday a guinea, which he commonly 
ſpent before the next morning, and truſfed, after his 
ufual manner, the remaining part of the week to the 
bounty of fortune. | 
After waiting for ſome time in this ſituation, a ſub- 
ſcription was at length raiſed; which did not amount te 
| fel pounds a year. Mr. Savage however was ſatis- 
and, willing to retire, was convinced that the. al- 
| K 4 =, lowance, 
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lowance, though ſcanty, would be more thay ſuff- 
cient for him, being now determined to commence a 
rigid ceconomiſt, and to live according to the exacteſt 
rules of frugali 
Full of theſe lutary reſolutions, he left London in 
J 1739.-—-He was furniſhed with fifteen guineas, 
informed that they would be ſufficient, not only 
for the expence of his journey, but for his ſupport in 
Wales for ſome time. He promiſed a ſtrit adher- 
ence to his maxims of parſimony, and went away in 
the ſtage coach. 
In fourteen days after his departure arrived a letter 
N ſent chem word, — he was yet upon 
the road, and without money; and that therefore he 
could not proceed without a remittance. They then 
ſent him what was remaining in their hands of the 
firſt collection, with which he was enabled to reach 
Briſtol, from whence he was to go to Swanſea by 
Water. BB h 7 . , 
After ſome ſtay at Briſtol he retired to — 
where he lived about a year, continually complaini 
of the conduct of bis fend in London, 8 
irritated many of them ſo much that they wi 
their contributions, which reduced his i 
little more than twenty pounds a year, which he ſaid 
was ſcarcely equal to the neceſſaries of life. This 
diminution of his promiſed allowance was certainly a 
and his reſentment, in conſequence, was ſuch 
that he broke off all correſpondence with moſt of his 
contributors. - 
Having finiſhed his tragedy, he was determined to 
return to London, and with that intention he went to 
Briſtol, where he was invited to ſtay by thoſe people 
with whom he had made himſelf acquainted before. 
He was. not only careſſed and kindl treated by them, 
but they allo made a collection for him of re thirty 
— which it rd ada he had im- 
mediately* 


» 


expences of his j 


* 
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| mediately departed for London, but remaining there ſo 


long that his — to be tired of him, he could 


not afterwards procure a ſum ſufficient to "INE the 


While he was ſpending the day ir 


ſcheme for the morrow, diſtreſs ito 


le now ſuffered the utmoſt extremities of poverty, 
and often faſted ſo long that he was ſeized with faint- 
neſs, and had loſt his appetite, not being able to bear 
the ſmell of meat, till the action of his ſtomach was 
reſtored by a cordial. In this diſtreſs he received a re- 
mittance of five pounds from London, with which he 
provided himſelf a. 2 coat, and determined to ſet 
out for that place, but unhappily ſpent his money at a 
favourite tavern. Thus was he again confined to Briſtol, 
O—_—_—— hunted by bailiffs, until on the 

night of the tenth of January 1742-3, he was, at his 
return to his lodgings, arreſted for a debt of about 
_—— and conducted to the houſe of a theriff's 

cer, with three pence halfpenay in his pocket. 

He continued five 12 at this place, in hopes that 
he ſhould be able to procure bail, and avoid the ne- 
—_ of going to priſon.— But his friends found that 
we + A4 ps. pay the debt was the ſame, they all 
2 od to affiſt him, and he was at length removed to 
Newgate. It ought however here to be ſtated, that he 


was enabled to ſupport os of the punging 
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”- houſe by the generoſity of Mr. Naſh at Bath, who , 
ſent him five guineas. | 
fory s obſervable, that in theſe various ſcenes of mi- 
was always diſengaged and cheerful. But in 
this confinement A — wi hardſhips than he 
had been accuſtomed to undergo in the greateſt part of 
his life, owing to the humanity and kind treatment of 
Dagg, the Keeper of the priſon. Mr. Savage 
frequently received viſits, and ſometimes preſents, 
from his acquaintance ; but although ſuch conduct 
endeared to him thoſe people, ſtill he entertained no 
ideas of Sy inhabitants of Briſtol, and 
he could not more properl employ himſelf 
in priſon, then in writing a poem called London and 
Br; ol delineated.” This was thought by many an act 
ingratitude as well as imprudence, conſidering the 
former treatment he had experienced, and the ſituation 
he was then in at that place. When the work was 
finiſhed he wrote to his friend (the only one among 
his ſubſcribers with whom he OT. and who 
r remit him the 201. a ear), and in- 
rmed him of his intention of publüllung it. The 


es ſurpriſed at his reſolution, endeavoured to 
uade him from it; but Savage treated his advice with 
che utmoſt contempt. Being now fully determined to 
haſten the publication, at laſt the hour came when all 
his ſchemes were ſuddenly deſtroyed. 
| 8 after he had received a letter from his 
friend Mr. Pope containing a charge of very atrocious 
ingratitude, which he anſwered by a proteſtation of his 
innocence, he was ſcized with a pain in his back and 
| - fide, which, as it was not violent, was not ſuſpected 
2 but, growing daily more languid and 
jected, on the twent y- fifth of July be confined him- 
Te d be uf ber A I i The 
ſymptoms grew every day more formidable, but his 
_ 


2a 


r 


2, 
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condition did not enable him to procure any aſſiſtance. 
'Fhe laſt time that the keeper ſaw him was on July 
the 31ſt, 1743, when Savage, ſeeing him at his 
ſide, faid, with an uncommon earneſtneſs, I have 
ſomething to ſay to you, Sir;” but, after a pauſe, moved 
his hand in a melancholy manner, and, finding him- 
ſelf unable to recollect what he was going to com- 
municate, ſaid, Tis gone!” The keeper ſoon after 
left him, and the next morning he died. He was bu- 
ried in the church-yard of St. Peter, at the expence of 
the keeper, after fix months confinement. 
He was (ſays Dr. Johnſon, who was intimate 
with him) of a middle ſtature, of a thin habit of body, 
a long viſage, coarſe features, and melancholy aſpect ; 
of a grave and manly deportment, a ſolemn dignity of 
mien, but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, ſoftened | 
into an engaging eaſineſs of manners. His walk was 
| Now, and his voice tremulous and mourntul---He was 


eaſily excited to ſmiles, but very ſeldom provoked to 


laughter. 


His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
and active. His judgment was accurate, his appre- 
henſion quick, and his memory ſo tenacious, that he 
was frequently obſerved to know what he had learned 
from others in a ſhort time, better than thoſe by whom 
he was informed; and could frequently recollect in- 
cidents, wich all their combination of circumſtances, 
which tew would have regarded at the preſent time, 
but which the quickneſs of his apprehenſion impreſſ- 
ed upon him. He had the peculiar felicity that his 
attention never deſerted him ; he was preſent to every 
object, and regardful of the moſt trifling occurrences. 
He had the art of eſcaping from his own reflections, 
and accommodating himſelt to every new ſcene.” 
His method of life particularly qualified him 
ſor converſation, of which he knew how to practiſe 
all the graces. He was . vehement or load, but 

6 at 
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at once modeſt and eaſy, open and reſpectful; . his lan- 
guage was. vivacious and elegant, and equally happy 
upon grave or humorous ſubjects.” 

With regard to his ceconomy nothing can be added 
to the relation of his life. He appeared to think him- 
ſelf born to be ſupported by others, and diſpenſed from 
all neceſſity of providing for himſelf.” 

His temper was, in conſequence of the domi- 
nion of his paſſions, uncertain and capricious ; he was 
ceaſily engaged, and eaſily diſguſted; but he is ac- 

cuſed of retaining his hatred more tenaciouſly than 
his benevolence. 

He was compaſhonate both by nature and prin- 
ciple, and always ready to perform offices of humanity ;. 
but when he was provoked (and very ſmall offences 
were {ſufficient to provoke him) he would proſecute 
his revenge with the utmoſt acrimony till his paſhon 
His friendſhip was therefore of little 

He could not eaſily leave off when he had once 
begun to mention himſelf or his works; nor ever 
read his verſes without ſtealing his eyes from the 
page, to diſcover, in the faces of his audience, how 
they were affected with any favourite paſſage.” 

As an author therefore, and he now ceaſes to 
influence mankind in any other character, if one 
piece which he had reſolved to ſuppreſs be exeepted, he 
has very little to fear from the ſtricteſt moral or re- 
ligious cenſure. And though he may not be altoge- 
ther ſecure againſt the objeCtions of the critic, it muſt 
however be acknowledged that his works are the pro- 
duCtions of a genius truly poetical, and, what many 
writers who have been more laviſhly applauded cannot 
boaſt, that they have an original air, which has no re- 
| ſemblance of any foregoing writer; that the verſifica- 
tion and ſentiments have a caſt peculiar to themſelves, 
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was nature in would in another de affecta- 
tion. It muſt be confeſſed that his deſcriptions are 
ſtriking, his 1 1 W animated, his fictions juſtly ima- 
—— and his allegories ries artfully p urſued; that his 

iction is elevated, though raves . forced, and his 
numbers ſonorous and majeſtic, though 1 
fluggiſh1and encumbered. Of his ſtyle ü 
fault is harſhneſs, and its general excellence is py mp ; 
of his ſentiments the prevailin — is ſublimity, 
and uniformity the prevailing effect.“ 


*. 9 
SOMERVILE. 


R. JOHNSON's account of this author is ſhort, 
and confeſſedly. unſatisfactorily. 

He was a gentleman whoſe eſtate was in Warwick- 
ſhire ; his houſe is called Edſton, a ſeat inherited from 
a long line of anceſtors, for he was ſaid to be-of the 
firſt family in his county. He tells of himſelf, that 
he was born near the Avon's banks. He was bred at 
Wincheſter-ſchool, but whether of any U * is 
not ſtated. 

Oft the cloſe of his life his friend Shenſtone gives 
the following ſad account in one of his Letters : 
Our old friend Somerviie is dead! I did 
not imagine I could have been fo ſorry as I find my- 
ſelf on occaſion. I can now excuſe his foibles, 
impute them to age and to diſtreſs of circumſtances: 
the laſt of theſe conſiderations wrings my ſoul 
.to think on. Fer = man of kk 5 
of having (at leaſt in one eroduétin) generally 
Ln to be plagued and threatened by 
wretches that are low in every ſenſe; to be forced 
to 
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to drink himſelf into pains of the body, in order to get 
rid of the pains of the mind, is a miſery.” He died 
yay £68 1743. 

- Johnſon 1ays but little of his occaſional poems. 
We ſhall give the reader only the prinoipal part of 
his — on the Chaſe,” this author's greateſt 
wor . 
— His great work is his Chaſe,” which he 
undertook in his maturer age, when his ear was im- 
proved to the approbation of blank verſe, of which 
however his two firſt lines give a bad ſpecimen. To 


this poem praiſe cannot totally be denied. He is al- 


lowed by ſportſmen to write with great intelligence 
of his ſubject, which is the firſt requiſite to excellence; 
and though it is impoſſible to intereſt the common read- 
ers of verſe in the dangers or pleaſures of the chaſe, 
he has done all that tranſition and variety could eaſily 
effect; and has with great propriety enlarged his 
plan by the modes of hunting uſed in other countries.” 


\ 


1 
y 


THOMSON. a 


AMES THOMSON che ſon of a miniſter well 
y eſteemed for his piety and diligence, was born 
September. 7, 1700, at Ednam in the ſhire of Rox- 
burgh, of which his father was paſtor. His mother, 
. whoſe name was Hume, inherited as co-heireſs a por- 
tion of a {mall eſtate. Ihe revenue of a pariſh in 
Scotland is ſeldom large; and it was probably in com- 
miſeration of the difficulty with whigh Mr. Thomſon 
ſupported his family, having nine children, that Mr. 
Riccarton a A miniſter, diſcovering in 
James uncommon promiſes of future excellence, un- 
dertook to ſuperintend his education and provide him 
books. 1 

c 


5 he threw into the fire all the productions of 


\ 


fully in his har 
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He was taught the common rudiments of learning 
at the ſchool of Jedburgh, a place which he delights 
to recolle& in his poem of Autumn; but was not 
conſidered by his maſter as ſuperior to common boys, 
though in thoſe early days he amuſed his patron and 
his friends with poetical compoſitions, with which he 
ſo little pleaſed himſelf, that on every new 27 day 


From ſchool he was removed to Edinburgh, where 


he had not reſided two years when his father died, 
and left all his children to the care of their mother, 
| who raiſed upon her little eſtate what money a mort- 


ge could afford, and, removing with her family to 
ESubureh, lived to ſee her fon riſing into eminence. 
He now determined to viſit London, and cultivate 
with new diligence his bloſſoms of poetry, which 
had . burſted forth to the admiration of 
At his arrival he found his way to Mr. 
Mallet, and had recommendations to ſeveral per- 
ſons of conſequence, which he had tied up care- 
ndkerchief ; but as he paſſed along the 
ſtreets, with the gaping curioſity of a new-comer, 
his attention was upon every thing rather than his 


pocket, and his magazine 'of credentials was ſtolen 
from him. 


His farſt want was of a pair of ſhoes. For the ſup- 
ply of all his neceſſities, 'his whole fund was his 
« Winter,” which fora time could find no purchaſer ; 
till, at laſt, Mr. Millan was perſuaded to buy it at a 
low price ; and this low price he had for ſome time 
reaſon to regret; but a Mr. Whatley, happening to 


turn his eye upon it, was ſo delighted that he ran from 


place to place celebrating its excellencies. "Thomſon 
obtained likewiſe the notice of Aaron Hill. The, poem 
was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, who, through 


| 


author congratulated himſelf upon 
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the exertions of Hill, made the author a preſent of, 
twenty guineas. 

Thomſon's credit was now high, and every day 
brought him more friends.-—The next year (1727) he 
diſtinguiſhed himſeif by three publications; of Sum- 
mer,” in purſuance of his plan; of a Poem on 
the Death of Sir Iſaac Newton,“ and of Britannia,” 


a kind of poetical inveQtive againſt the miniſtry. His 


„Summer he was deſirous to dedicate to Lord Bin- 


ning, in whoſe family he had been ſometimes enter- 
| tained, but his lordſhip adviſcd him to addreſs it to 


Mr. Doddington. 

« Spring” was publiſhed next year, with a dedica- 
non to the Counteſs of Hertford. © Autumn,” the ſea- 
ſon to which the Spring” and © Summer” are pre- 
paratory, ſtill remained unſung, and was delayed till 


he publiſhed (1730) his works collected. 


He produced in 1727 the tragedy of © Sophoniſba,” 
which raiſed conſiderable expectation, but it had upon. 
the ſtage no unuſual degree of ſucceſs. He was, not 


5 afterwards, ſent to travel with Mr. Charles 
Tal 


che eldeſt ſon of the Chancellor. In his travels 
on the continent he found, or fancied, ſo many evils 
ariſing from the tyranny of other governments, that 
he reſolved to write a very long poem, in five parts, 
upon © Liberty.” While he was buſy on the firſt book, 
Mr. Talbot died; and Thomſon, who had been re- 
warded for his attendance by the place 


. Two years were ſpent upon this poem, and the 


; but none of his performances were fo little 


THOMSON. 


ecllor, f by 2 
8 He now relapſed to his former indigence; 
Prince of Wales, by the 1 
Yeton, procured him a penſion of one hundred pounds 
a year. 8 
Veins now obliged to write, he produced (1738) 
the tragedy of © Agamemnon.” It ſtruggled with ſuch 
diffic through the firſt night, that Thomſon, 
coming late to his friends with whom he was to ſup, 
excuſed his delay by telling them how the ſweat of 
his diſtreſs had b diſordered hie wig, that he could 
not come till he had been refitted by a barber. He 
ſo 2 himſelf in his new —_— 8 
as at in the upper acco 5 | 
e audible recitation, till a friendly hint frighted 
him to ſilence. About this time the act was paſſed. 
for licenſing plays, of which the frſt operation was 
the prohibition of Guſtavus Vaſa, a tra of Mr.. 
Brooke, and the next was the refuſal « Edward. 
and Eleonora,” offered by Thomſon. He was ſoon. 
after employed, in conjunction with Mr. Mallet, to 
write the maſque of Alfred,” which was aCted before 
the prince at Cliefden-houſe. | 
His next work (1745) was Tancred and Sigiſ- 
munda,” the moſt ſucceſsful of all his tragedies. Hi 
friend Mr. Lyttleton was now in power, and con- 
ferred upon him the office of Surveyor-general of the 
Leeward Iſlands; from which, when his deputy was 
paid, he received about three hundred pounds a year. 
The laſt piece that he lived to publiſh was the 
_ « Caſtle of Indolence,” which was many years under 
his hand, but was at-laſt finiſhed with great accuracy. 
The firſt cagto opens. a ſcene of lazy luxury, that 
fills the imagination. 
He was now at caſe, but was not long to enjoy it; 
for, by taking cold on the water between London and 
Kew, he caught a diſorder, which, with ſome careleſs 


* * 


— 
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exaſperation, ended in a fever that put an end to hir 
life, Auguſt 27th, 1748. He was buried in the church 
of Richmond without an inſcription; but a monu- 
ment has been erected to his memory in Weſtminſter 


Abbe 

« Thomſon was of ſtature above the middle Gre, 
and more fat than bard beſeems, of a dull countc- 
a__—_ and a groſs uninviting appearance; filent in 

led company, but chearful among ſelect friends, 
— his friends very tenderly and warmly beloved. 

Hie left behind him the tragedy of Coriolanus,“ 
which was, by the zeal of his patron Sir George L 
_ brought upon the ſtage for the benefu of hi 
> recommended by a prologue, which Quin, 
long lived with 1 homſon in ſome intimacy, 
—4 in ſuch a manner as ſnewed him to be, on that 
occaſion, no afor. The commencement of this bene- 
volence is very honourable to Quin, who 1s reported 
to have delivered Thomſon, then known to him only 
for his genius, from an arreſt, by a very conſiderable. 
. preſent; and its continuance is coeds to both; 
for friendſhip is- not always the ſequel of obligation. 
By this tragedy a conſiderable ſum was raifed, of which 
gr 1 his debts, and the reſt was remitted to 
— - 

— — The — — af Thomſon was fervid, but 
not aCiive ; he would give, on all occaſions, what al- 
ſiſtance bis purſe could iuppiy ; but the offices of inter- 
vention or ſolicitation he could not 2 his flug- 


githneis ſufficiently to perform.” 
—— Among his peculiarities was a very unſ{kit- 
ful and inarticulate manner of pronouncing any lofty 


or ſolemu compoſition. He was once reading to 
9 who, being himſelf a reader eminently 
was ſo much provoked by his odd utterance, 


2 442 paper from his hand, and told 
| — he did not underſtand his own verſes.” 3 


'1 
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As a writer he is entitled to one praiſe of the 
higheſt kind; his mode of thinking and of expreſſing 
his thoughts is original. His blank verſe 1s no more 
the blank verſe of Milton, or of any other poet, than 
the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. 
His numbers, his pauſes, his diction, are of his own 


growth, without tranſcription, without imitation. 


He thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks always as 
a man of genius ; he looks round on nature and on 
life, with the eye which nature beſtows only on a 
poet; the eye that diſtinguiſhes, in every thing pre- 
ſented to its view, whatever there is on which imagi- 
nation can delight to be detained, and with a mind 
that at once comprehends the vaſt, and attends to the 
minute.” 


— great defect of che © Seaſons” is 


Wee of method; but for this I know not that there 


"was any R 5 1 
His diction is in the hi degree flor 
_ luxuriant, ſuch as may be ſaid So to his images 
and thoughts both their Wee and their fade; ſuch 
as inveſt them with ſplendour, through whicl, per- 
haps they are not eaſily diſcerned. It is too ex- 
uberant, and ſome times may be charged with filling 
the car more than the mind.” 

+ iberty,“ when it appeared, I tried to 
read, ond wh. deſiſted. I have never tried again, and 
therefore will not hazard either praiſe or cenſure.” 


„ Y-4-- | 
HAMMOND. 


E was the iecond ſon of Anthony Hammond, a 
man of noe among the wits, Poets, and pai lia- 
mentary orators in the beginning of this century, who 


was. 
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was allied to Sir Robert Walpole marrying his 
ſiſter. He was born about dy pe? bon at 
Meſtminſter- ſchool, but it does not appear that he was 
of any univerſity. He was equerry to the Prince of 
Wales, and ſeems to have come very early into pub- 
lick notice. He fell in love with a lady, whoſe name 
S which for a time, tis ſaid, diſordered. 
s u 


He divided his time between pleaſure and books, in 


| his retirement forgetting the town, and in his gaiety 


Jofing the ſtudent. Of his literary hours all the ene. 


In 1741 he was choſen. into 
| in Compal, and ded ut yet Jang ur Sort 
of Lord Cobham. His miſtreſs long out- 
and 
her 


in 1779 died ynmarried. The charac-. 
| cy ann op. fays Dr. Johnſon, 
« have neither paſſion, nature, nor manners. Where 


images 
frigid pedantry. 
Ir would be hard to find in all his productions three 
s that delerve to be remembered.” 


COLLINS. 
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ILLIAM COLLINS was born at Chicheſter 
the twenty-fifth of December, about 1720. His 
father was a hatter of good reputation. He was in 
1733 admitted ſcholar of Wincheſter college, where 
he was educated by Dr. Burton. | | 

He firſt c the notice of the publick by ſome 
verſes © To a Lady weeping,” publiſhed in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine. In 1740 he ftood firſt in the liſt 
of the ſch =O | 
Co but unhappily there was no vacancy 

=. original — of his life. He became 
a Commoner of Queen's College, r with a 
ſcanty maintenance; but was in about a year 
elected a demy of Magdal gdalen College, where he con- 
tinued till he had taken a Bachelor's degree, and then 
ſuddenly left the univerſity. | 

He now (about 1744) c_ to London a literary 
_— with ma in his head, and very 

_ TEES He deſigned many works, 
— 1 8 great fault was irreſolution, or the frequent 
calls of immediate broke his ſchemes, and 
ſuffered him to purſue r ed Ries He pub- 


ing; but probably not a pa ee He 
planned ſerral tragodics, but be only planned them. | 
Dr. Johnſon gives us an account of his be 

dap admitted to Collins, when he was immured by a | 
bailiff that was prowling in the ſtreet. On this oc 
caſion recourſe was had to the bookſellers, who on the 
credit of a tranſlation of . Ariſtotle's Poeticks,”” which 


he engaged to write with a large commentary, ad- 
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vanced as much money as enabled him to eſcape inte 
the country. Soon atter, his uncle Mr. Martin, a lieute- 
nant-colonel, left him about 2000 l. a ſum which Col- 
lins could ſcarcely think exhauſtible, and which he did 
not live to exhauſt. The above money was then re- 
paid, and the tranſlation neglected. 


The latter part of his life cannot be remenibered 
but with pity and ſadneſs. He languiſhed ſome _ 
under that depreſſion of mind nch enchains the facul- 
ties without deſtroying them, and leaves reaſon = 
knowledge of right without the power of purſuing 
Thoſe ciouds which he perceived gathering on 2 
intelleAs he endeavoured to diſperſe by travel, and 
paſſed into France ; but found himſelf conſtrained to 
yield to his malady, and returned. He was for ſome. 
time confined in a houſe of lunaticks, and afterwards 
retired to the care of his ſiſter in Chicheſter, where 
death in 1756 came to his relief. 

It is remarkable, that Johnſon in his criticiſm on this 
writer never mentions the celebrated Ode on the 
Paſhons.” He concludes what he ſays thus 

— “ His dition was often harſh, unſkilfully la- 
boured, and injudiciouſly ſcelefted. He the 
obiolete when it was not wortay of revival; and he 
puts his words out of the common order, ſeeming to 
think, with ſome later candidates for fame, that not 
to write proſe is certainly to write poetry. His lines 
commonly are of flow motion, clogged and impeded 
with cluſters of conſonants. As men are often eſtecmed 
who cannot be loved, ſo the poetry of Collins may 
; ſometimes extort praiſe when it * little pleaſure *.” 

= jo | YOUNG. 


* Mr. Hayley differed greatly in opinion with Dr. Johnſon as to 
Collins's poetical talents, as will be ſeen in the following excellent 
* epaaph, n cf ks my ; Chih = 705. 

YE who the merits of the dead revere, 
Who hold misfortune ſacred, genius dear, 


Regard 


| 


& © 
=== <= 
YOUNG. 
IHE life of this author is written by Herbert 
NF Croft at the requeſt of Johnſon, and inſerted 
in the form of a letter, from which we ſhall of courſe 


take our mate rials. | 
Edward Young was born at Upham near Wincheſ- 


ter in June 1681. He was the fon of Edward Young, 


at that time Fellow of Wincheſter Colleg and Rector 
of Upham. In September 1682 the poet's father was 
coilated to the P'ehend of Gillingham: Minor, in the 
Church of Sarum, by Biſhop Ward. On the child- 


iſhneſs of Ward, his duties were neceſſarily performed 


by others. In conſequence of the preb-ndary's merit 


and reputation, he was appointed Chlaplain to King 


William and Queen Mary, and preferred to the Deanry 
of Sarum. Jacob, who wrote in 1720, ſays lie was 
chaplain and clerk of the cioſet to the late queen, who 
honoured him by ſtanding godmother to the poet. 


Regard this tomb, where Col LTS“ hapleſs name 

Solicits kindneſs with a double claim. 

Tho” nature gave him, and though ſcience tau 

The fire of fancy, and the reach of thought, 

Severely doom'd to penury's extreme, 

He paſs'd in madd*ning pain life's fev'riſh dream; 

While rays of genius only ferv'd to ſhow 
The thick'nigg horror and exalt his woe, 

Ye walls, that echoed to his frantic moan, 

Guard the due records of this grateful tone ; 

7 2 to him, enamour'd of his lays, 

This fond memorial to his talents praiſe : 

For this the aſhes of a bard require, 

Who touch'd the m— notes of Prty's tyre ; 

Who join'd pure faith 1o ftrong poetic pow”7s, 

Who 1n reviving reaſon's lucid hours 

2 on one book his troubled mind to reſt, 

A rightly detm'd the Book of God the beſt. g 
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The dean died at Sarum, after a ſhort illneſs (1405), 
in the ſixty-third year of his | 


He had placed his ſon upon the foundation at 


Wincheſter College, where he had himſelf been edu- 
cated. At this ſchool Edward Young remained till 
the election after his eighteenth birth-day, the period 


at which thoſe upon the foundation are ſuperannuated. 


'For what reaſon is not known, but our poet did not 
ſucceed fo an Oxford fellowſhip. 


On the thirteenth of October 1703 he was en- 


tered an 1 t member of New College, that 
he might live at little expence in the Warden's lodg- 
ings, who was a patticular friend of his father, till he 
ſhould be qualified to ſtand for a fellowſhip at All 
Souls. In a few months the Warden of New College 
died. He then removed to Corpus. The Preſident of 


this college, from a regard alſo for his father, invited 


him thither, in order to leſſen his academical 
In 1703 he was nominated to a low fellowyſhip at 
All Souls. 


gree of Bachelor of Civil Laws, and his Doctor's de- 
gree on the tenth of June 1719. It is certain, that his 
college was proud of him, no leis as a ſcholar than 
as a poet; for in 1716, when the foundation of 
Codrington Library was laid, he was appointed to 
ſpeak the Latin oration. Of this oration there 1s no 
appearance in his own edition of his works. It is ſaid, 
that at the early part of his life he was not the orna- 


ment to religion and morality which he afterwards 
became. It is certain, that he was not aſhamed to be 


patronized by the infamous Wharton. 
His firſt poetical flight was when Queen Anne ad- 
led in one day ſo many to the number of peers. In 


new lords, he publiſhed in 1712 © An Epiſtle to the 
Right Honourable George Lord Lanſdowne,” * 
P | 8 | W 


On the twenty- third of April 1714 he took his de- N 


order to- reconcile the people to one at leaſt of the 


_ "8 


2 0 * 3 1 
—_ — — — 
- 


_ edition, $v0. 1796. 
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ich he pours out his panegyrick with the extrava- 
gance of a young man who thinks his preſent ſtock 
will never be exhauſted, and in which he 
endeavours to reconcile the publick to the late peace. 

Addiſon publiſhed <** Cato” in 1713, Young 
honour of prefixing to it a recommenda, ory 
y of verſes. On the appearance of his“ Poem 


_ 


li It was inſcribed to the Queen, in a dedi- 
cation replete with encomiums, but ſhe was ſoon called 
away from this lower world, to a place where human 
-4 or human flattery are of little conſequence. 
Before her death The Force of Religion, or Van- 
iſhed Love,“ was ſent into the world, and after it 
Yo publiſhed a poem on the occaſion, and on his 
Majeſty's acceſſion to the throne. | 
Thomas Wharton, Eſq. afterwards Marquis of 
Wharton, when he became ennobled, did not 
the poet, as he had been intunate with his father. In 
him, during the ſhort time he lived, Young found a 
patron, in his diflolute deſgendant a friend and a 
companion. The Marquis died in April 1715. The 
beginning of the next year the young Marquis ſet out 
upon his travels, from which ho returned in about a 
— 8 beginning of 1717 carried him 
to Ire and Young havin id that country a 
viſit, it 1s ſuppoſed — he — 4 time, when he 
had an opportunity of going thither with his avowed 
friend and patron. — | 
The tragedy of © Buſiris“ was brought out at Drury 
Lane in 13. dedicated to the Duke of Newcaſtle. 
This was followed in the year 1721 by! The Re- 
venge,” which was inſcribed to the Duke of Wharton, 
who, though abandoned, and highly profligate, till 
See a curious law caſc between the Dr. and the Marquis's r 
Aated at length in the Modern Reports, vol. in. page 442. Mr, Leach's 


L 
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himſelf on many occaſions the liberal triend 
and patron of Young. His Grace diſcovered in our 


t talents for oratory, as well as „and ſup- 
N him in an 22 to nts Paint for for 
Cr, This opimon of his ers was well | 
founded, for when he afterwards took orders he be- | 
came a very popular preacher, and was much followed | 
for the grace and animation of his delivery. 


appeared. a ** Paraphraſe on Part of the | 


„ere the next, and the beſt information | 
| to be had pete their dates points out the ap- |. 
of the firſt wo have been about 1725. The 
lat was certainly finithed in the be __ 
og 1726, although the fifth, On Wa | 
not publiſhed till 1727, and the fixth not till 1728. 
When he gathered them into one publication he gave 
them the title of The Univerſal Paſhon,” and it is ſaid 
this ured him no leſs a ſum than three thou- 
ſand 1 26 * Naben Waal made its 9 ä 
pearance, te Sir Robert W 
ign of the new monarch was uſhered in 
nal gabi Ocean, an Ode.” Prefixed to the ori- 
tion were an Ode to the King, Pater 
and an © Effay on Lyrick Poetry.” About 
this time he entered into orders, and in y * 1728, 


2r$ 


immediately withdrew from the ſtage. Not long after 
he took orders he publiſhed in proſe A true Eſti- 
mate of Human Life ;” and a Sermon preached be- I 
fore the Houſe of Commons 1729, on the Martyrdom | 
of Ki Charles, entitled “ An Apology for Princes, T 
or the Reverence due to Government.” 

But his old friends the Muſes were not forgotten. 


Ta 1730 he ſent into the world « Imperium Pelagi,” 
| = a Nayal 
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2 Naval Lyric written in Imitation of Pindar's Spirit, 
occaſioned by his Majeſty's return from Hanover Sep- 
tember 1729, and the — Peace.” - Not long 


after this Pindaric attempt; he pub two Epiſtles to 
Te concerning the authors of the age, 1730. In 
1730 he was preſented his college to the 

Reory of Welwyn in in Herth ire. In April 1732 
he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the Earl 
of Litchfield, and widow of Colonel Lee. 

The next production of his Muſe was « The Sea- | 
Piece,“ in two Odes. In 1734 he publiſned Ihe 
Foreign Addreſs occaſioned by the Britiſh Fleet and 
the Poſture of Aﬀairs, written in the Character of a | 
Sailor.” This production is inſerted in the four vo- 
lumes he publiſhed himſelf; but many others he thought 
beneath him, and therefore omitted tem. 

Of his wife, who. brought him one child, Frederick, 
he was deprived in 1740. She was ſoon followed 
an amiable daughter, the child of her former huſba 
who was juſt married to Mr. Temple, ſon of Lord 
Palmerſton. Mr. Temple did not long remain after 
his wife. To the ſorrow Young felt at theſe loſſes 
we are indebted for his © Night Thoughts,” written 
after he was wy Gy years of age. 

Notwithſtanding the farewell which he ſeemed to 
have ken in G2: probuliitns of every thing wh 
ö 

n politicks. In 1745 he wrote Reflections on the 
Publick Situation of the Kingdom, addreſſed to the 
Duke 3 In 1753, when © The Bro- 
thers* him above thirty years, it 7 
upon the ſtage. The determined . profits ihould 
o to the Society for the Propagation of the 

the play failing, he made up the ſum he — 
which was a © Garda pounds, from his own pocket. 

The next performance which he printed was a proſe 
publication entitled, os 2a not Fabulous ; in 

fix 
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ix Letters to a Friend on the Life in Vogue.“ After 
ſome wn og Lane rg in 1762, a ſhort time before 
his death he publiſhed . Reſignation,” and in April 
1765, at an age to which few attain (84), a period was 
Wt 's s it is to give 
| neral character, dns ns a — of 
dne of his pieces has no great reſemblance to another. 
He began to write early, and continued long ; and at 
different times had di modes of poetical excel- 
lence in view. His numbers are ſometimes ſmooth, 
and ſometimes rugged ; his ſtile is ſometimes conca- 
—— He was not one of the writers whom ex- 
| perience improves, and who, obſerving their own faults, 
become gradually correct. His poem of the © Laſt 
Day,” his 4 1 performance, has an equability and 
propriety, which he afterwards either never endeavoured 
at or never attained. Many paragraphs are noble, and 
few are mean, r | 
——*+ His ſtory of © Jane Grey” was never po- 
-pular. It is written with elegance enough, but Fane 
be The * Univerſal Paſſion” is indeed a very great 
1 * Uni Paſhon” is 1 a 

| | l 3 
ee 
was at the production of ſtriking diſtichs and pointed 
ſentences; and his diſtichs have the weight of ſolid 
ſentiment, and his points the ſharpneſs of reſiſtleſs 
truth. His characters are often ſelected with diſcern- 
ment, and drawn with nicety; his illuſtrations are 
oſten happy, and his reflections often juſt. His ſpe- 
cies of ſatire is between thoſe of Horace and of Juve- 
nal; he has the gaiety of Horace without his laxity 


of numbers, and the morality of Juvenal with greater 
variation of images: he plays, indeed, only — 4 
| | ce 
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furface of life ; he never penetrates the receſſes of the 
| mind, and therefore the whole power of his poetry is 
exhauſted by a ſingle peruſal; his conceits pleaſe only 
| when they iſe. : | 
In his Night Thoughts” hc has exhibited 
a very wide diſplay of original poctry, variegated with 
deep reflections and firiking alluſions, a wilderneſs of 
thought, in which the ſertility of fancy ſcatters flow- 
ers of every hue and of every odour. This is one of 
the few s in which blank verſe could not be 
changed for rhyme, but with diſadvantage. The wild 
diffuſion of the ſentiments, and the digreſſive ſallies of 
imagination, would have been comprefied and re- 
ſtrained by regard to rhyme. The excellence of this 
work is not exactneſs but copiouſneſs ; particular lines 
are not to be regarded ; the power 1s in the whole, and 
in the whole there is a magnificence like that aſcribed | 
to a Chineſe plantation, the magnificence of vaſt ex- 
tent, and endleſs diverſity.” WA 3 
« Of *R jon, Dr. Johnfon ſays, there is 
Young in every ſtanza, ſuch as he often was in his 
higheſt vigour.” | | 
Of his Plays we have the following character: 
„In « Bufinis” there are the teſt ebullitions of 
imagination; but the pride of Buſiris is ſuch as no 
_ A ge” Spe = aſter = is too remote from 
nown lite, to ei ief, terror, or indigna- 
tion. Ihe Revenge” a — nearer to hu- 
ſeſtor! of the fiage: the butt defign foems fuggeted by 
ſeſſion o : ſeems ſugg 
« Othello ;” but the refleQtions, the incidents, ned 
diction, are original. The moral obſervations are fo 
introduced, and ſo expreſſed, as to have all the no- 
8 065 pod required. Of The Brothers” I may 
be allowed to ſay nothing, fince nothing was ever faid 
of it by the publick.” 


= _ Gs « It 
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It muſt be allowed of Young's poetry, that it 
abounds in thought, but without much accuracy or | 
relation.” 

« His verſification is his own; neither his blank 
nor his rhyming lines have any reſemblance to thoſe 
of former writers. 

313 9: "OO V no certain model for 
he is no more like himſelf in his different productions 
than he is like others. He ſeems never to have ſtudied 
2 to have any direction but from his own 
ear with all his defects, he was a man of ge- 
nius and a — 


— 
DYER. 


OHN DYER was born in 1700, the ſecond ſon 
of Robert Dyer of Aberglaſney in Cacrmarthen- 
ſhire, a ſolicitor of great capacity and note. He paſſed 
through Weſtminſter School under the care of Dr, 
and was then called home to be inſtructed in 
his father's profeſſion. _—_ father died ſoon, and 
ck no af ht in the ſtudy of the law. Having 

22 R „ he reſolved to 
turn painter, enn Richardſon, an | 
| r 


= Hill” in 8 e dikeelany. 
Being, proba unſatisfied with his own profici- 
ency, 2 like r painters, travelled to Italy; and 
r the © Ruins of 


Rome.” 


* 
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Rome.” His health declining, and being fond of ſtudy, 
he determined to go into the church. He therefore 
entered into orders, and, it ſeems, married about the 
ſame time a lady of the name of Enſor; by her in 
1756, he had a ſon and three daughters living. 

His eccleſiaſtical proviſion was for a long time but 
fender. His firſt patron, Mr. Harper, gave him, in 
1741, Calthorp in Leiceſterſhire, of eighty pounds a 

year, on which he lived ten years, and then exchanged 
for Betchford in Lincolnſhire of ſeventy-five. In 
1752 Sir John Heathcote gave him Coningſby, of 
one hundred and twenty pounds a year, and after- 
wore the Chancellor added Kirkby, of one hundred 
and ten. | 

About the time of his removal to Coningſby he 
publiſhed © The Fleece,” his greateſt poetical work. 
He did not long ſurvive this publication, nor long en- 
oy incomes of his preferments, for in 1758 he 


As a poet, Grongar Hill” is the happieſt of 
his productions: it is not indeed very accurately 
written ; but the ſcenes which it diſplays are ſo plea- 
ſing, the imag.s which they raiſe ſo welcome to the 
mind, and the reflections of the writer ſo conſonant to 
the general ſenſe or experience of mankind, that when 
it is once read, it will be read again. 
The idea of the Ruins of Rome” ſtrikes more, 
but pleaſes leſs, and the title raiſes greater expectation 
than the performance gratifies.” Ok 
Of the Flecce, which never became popular, 
and is now univerſally neglected, I can fay little 
that is likely to recal it to attention. The woolcomber 
and the poet appear to me ſuch diſcordant natures, 
that an attempt to bring them together is to confule the 
ſerſient with the fowl. When Dyer, whoſe mind was 
not unpoetical, has done his utmoſt by intereſting his 
reader in our _—_ by interſperſing — 
| 4 | 
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ral imagery, and accidental digreſſions, by cloathi 
ſmall . in great words, and by all the — 
arts of deluſion, the meanneſs naturally adhering, 
and the irreverence habitually annexed to trade and 
manufacture, ſink him under inſuperable oppreſſion; 
and the diſguſt which blank verſe, encumbering and 


enci „ ſuperadds to an unpleaſing ſubject, ſoon 
repels the reader, however willing to be pleaſed.” 
wp | 
MALLET. 


OHNSON confefſes that his account of this au- 
thor has been gained from no other means, than 
the unauth«riſed loquacity of common fame, and 
8 — know Ha | 
His 's name was Malloch, by whoſe penury 
he was compelled to be Fanitor of the High School at 
Edi , 2 mean office, of which he did not after- 
wards delight to hear. But he ſurmounted the diſ- 
adva: of his birth and fortune; for when the 
Duke of Montroſe applied to the College of Edinburgh 
for a tutor to educate his ſons, Malloch, as he was 
then called, was recommended. 
When his pupils were ſent to ſee the world, they 
were intruſted to his care; and having conducted 
them round the common circle of modith travels, he 
returned with them to London, where, by the influ- 
ence of the family in which he reſided, he 
gained admiſſion to many perſons of the higheſt ra 
and the higheſt character, to wits, nobles, and ſtateſ- 
men. . | 
His firſt production was William and Margaret.“ 
Not long afterwards he publiſhed the Excurſion“ 
(1728).— His poem on © Verbal Criticiſm” (1733) 
was 
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was written to pay court to Pope. His firſt 
was © Eurydice,” acted at Drury-lane in 1731 ; but it 
had not much ſucceſs. He now changed his name 
from Mlalloch to Mallet. N 

When the Prince of Wales was driven from the 
Palace, he endeavoured to commence his ity by 
the patronage of literature, and made Mallet his un- 
ſecretary, with a ſa of two hundred pounds :--- 
Thomſon likewiſe had a penſion, and were 
aſſociated in the compoſition of the maſque of © Al- 
fred,” which in its original ſtate was played at Clefden 
in 1740; it was afterwards almoſt wholly changed 
by Mallet, and brought upon the ſtage at Drury-lanc 
in 1751, but with no great ſucceſs. 

While he was in the Prince's ſervice he publiſhed 
« Muſtapha,” dedicated to the Prince his maſter. It 
was acted at Drury-lane in 1739, and was well re- 


ceived. 

After a interval appeared Amyntor- and 
Theodora” . e a long ſtory in blank verſe. In 
1753 his maſque of Britannia“ was acted at Drury- 
lane, and his tragedy of © Elvira” in 1763, in which 
year he was appointed keeper of the book of Entries 
tor ſhips in the port of London. | 

Towards the end of his life he went with his wife 
to France; but after a while, finding his health de- 


clining, he returned alone to England, and died in 


April 1765. 


He was twice married, and by his firſt wiſe had 
ſeveral children. His ſecond wife was the daughter of | 


a nobleman's ſteward, who had a conuderable tortune 
which ſhe took care to retain in her own hands. | 
« As a writer (ſays Dr. Johnſon) he cannot be 


placed in any high claſs. There is no ſpecies of | 
cCompoſition in which he was eminent. His dramag | 
His 


5 SHENSTONE. 


had their day, a ſhort day, and are forgotten. 
blank verſe Ds to m 5 
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 SHENSTONE. 


| ILLIAM HENSTONE, the ſon of Thomas 

YY Shenſtone and Anne Pen, was born in No- 
vember 1714, at the Leaſowes in Hales-Owen, one 
of thoſe inſulated diſtricts, which in the diviſion of the 
kingdom was appended, for ſome reaſon not now diſ- 
coverable, to a diſtant county, and which, th ſur- 


rounded by Warwickſhire and Worceſterſhire, ongs 
from any part of it. 


He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem 
of the Schoolmiſtreſs has delivered to poſterity ;-—- 
As he grew older, he went for a while to the grammar. 
ſchool in Hales-Owen, and was placed afterwards 
— * Mr. — — 22 8 at 

l, where he diſtingui im y the quick - 
neſs of his progreſs. In June 1724 „63 
of his father, and in 1726 of his grandfather, when 
he, together with his brother, who died afterwards un- 
married, was left to the care of his grandmother, who 
managed the eſtate. 

From ſchool he was ſent in 1732 to Pembroke Col- 
lege in Oxford.-—Here he continued his name for ten 
years, though he took no degree. After the firſt four 
years he put on the civilian's gown, but without ſhew- 
ing any intention to engage in the profeſhon. About 
the time when he went to Oxford, the death of his 
grandmother devolved his affairs to the care of the 
Reverend Mr. Dolman, of Broome in Staffordſhire. 

At Oxford he employed himſelf upon Engliſh po- 
etry, and in 1737 publiſhed a ſmall miſcellany, with- 


 SHENSTONE. | 22 


out his name. He then wandered about to acquaint 
himſelf with life, and was ſometunes at 
ſometimes at Bath, or any other place of public reſort ; 
but he did not forget his poetry. He publiſhed 1740 
his + Judgment of Hercules, to Mr. Lyt- 
tleton.— This was two years afterwards followed by 
the Schoolmiſtreſs.” 

Mr. Dolman died in 1745, and the care of his own 
fortune now fell upon himſelf. At this period be- 

an his delight in rural pleaſures, and his ambition 
2 rural elegance. In time his expences brought him 
into difficulties, for he ſpent his eſtate in adorning it, 
and probably his death was haſtened by his anxieties. 

He died at the Leaſowes, of a putrid fever, February 
11, 1763, and was buried by the fide of his brother 
in the Church yard of Hales-Owen. He was never 
married. 

« His poems conſiſt of clegies, odes, and ballads, 
humourous fallies, and moral pi 

His conception of an clegy he has in his preface 
very judiciouſly and diſcriminately explained. It is, 
according to his account, the effuſion of a contem- 
. plative mind, ſometimes pla intive and always ſcrious, 
and therefore ſuperior to the glitter of flight orna- 
ments. His compoſitions ſuit not ill to this deſcrip- 
tion.“ 8 

« —— The lines are ſometimes ſuch as ele 
requires, ſmooth and eaſy ; but to this praiſe his claim 
is not conſtant ; his diction is often harih, improper, 
and affected; his words ill-coined, or ill-choſen, and 
his phraſes unſkilfully inverted. 

The Lyrick poems are almoſt all of the light and 
airy kind, ſuch as trip lightly and nimbly along, with- 
out die load of an weighty meaning. From theſe, _ 
however, © Rural — has ſome right to be ex- 


cepted.” 
7 ED. * Of 
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— f the reſt I cannot think y excellent ; the 
. « Skylark” pleaſes me the beſt, which has however 
more of the epigram than of the ode. 

But the four parts of his Paſtoral Ballad” de- 
mand particular notice. I cannot but regret that it is 
paſtoral. An intelligent reader, acquainted with the 
ſcenes of real life, ſickens at the mention of the crook, 
oi „the /heefs, and the &:ds, which it is not 

3 to notice, for the poet's art is ſclec- 

don, and he ought to ſhew the beauties without the 

fneſs of the country life. His ſtanzas ſeem to 

ve been choſen in imitation of Rowe's © Deſpair- 

ing Shepherd.” 

n che firſt part are two paſſages, to which if an 

mind denies {ympathy, it has no acquaintance with 
love or nature ;” 


Here Johnſon introduces the verſe beginning 
| i, "7 pt hour that weat by, 


and the two ſubſ verſes. 
« In the ſecond this paſſage has its prettineſs, 
though it be not equal to the former:“ 


| I ave found out a gift for my fair, 
&c. &c. 


with the remainder of the verſe. 
In the taird he mentions the common places of 
amorous poetry with ſome addreſs: 


Tis his with mock — glow ; 
c. &c. | 


hte cad of the verſe. 


In the fourth I find nothing better than this na- 
tural ſtrain of hope: 


e e col of tow 
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After ſpeaking of a few leſſer pieces, Dr. Johnſon | 
concludes his criticiſms thus : 
„The Schoolmiſtreſs,” of which I know not 
what claim it has to ſtand among the moral works, is 
furely the 'm6ſt pleaſing of Shenſtone's performances. 
The adoption of a particular ſtile, in light and ſhort 
compoſitions, contributes much to the increaſe of 
_ pleaſure ; we are entertained at once with two imita- 
tions, of nature in the ſentiments, of the original au- 
thor in the ſtile, and between them the mind is kept 
in perfect employment. | 

„The general recommendation of Shenſtone is 
eaſineſs af ſumplicity ; his general defect is want of 
comprehenſion and variety. Had his mind been bet- 
ter ſtored with knowledge, whether he could have 
been great I know not, he have could certainly been 
agreeable.” | | | 


— 
AKENSIDE. 


N /T ARK AKENSIDE was born the 9th of Novem- 
ber 1721 at Newcaſtle upon Lyne. His father, 
Mark, was a butchcr of the Preſbyterian ſect; his 
mother's name was Mary Lumſden. He received the 
firſt part of his education at the grammar-ſchool of 
Newcaſtle; and was afterwards inſtructed by Mr. 
Wilſon, who kept a private academy. BN 
At the age of cighteen he was ſent to Edinby 
that he might quality himſelf for the office of a Diſ- 
ſenting Miniſter ; but this he ſoon laid aſide, and de- 
termined to ſtudy phyſick. Tm 

| He was one of thoſe poets who have felt very early 
the motions of genius, and one of thoſe ſtudents who 
have very early ſtored their memories with — 
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and ima Many of his performances were 
duced. in his —4 ; and his greateſt work, The 
Pleaſures of Imagination,” appeared in 1744. 

In 1741 he went to Leyden in purſuit of medical 
knowledge; and three years afterwards (May 16, 
1744) became Doctor of Phyſick. Soon after his re- 
turn from abroad (1745) he publiſhed his farſt collec- 
tion of Odes, and was impelled by an outrageous zeal 
for patriotiſm to write a very acrimonious epiſtle to 
Pulteney, whom he ſtign:atizes, under the name of 
Curio, as the betrayer of Ins country. 

He was.now known as a poet, but was ſtill to 
make his way as a phyſician; and would perhaps 
have been reduced to great exigencies, but that Mr. 
Dyſon, with an ardour of friendſhip tizat has not 
many examples, allowed him 300l. a year. Thus 
«ſupported, he advanced gradually in medical reputa- 
tion, but never attained any great extent of practice, 
or eminence of popularity. = 

He died June 23, 1770, in the forty-ninth year of 


« His great work is the © Pleaſures of Imagina- 
tion; a performance which. publiſcd as it was at 
the age of twenty-three, raiſ.d expectations which 
were not afterwards very amply ſatisficd. It has un- 
doubtedly a juſt claim to _y particular notice, as an 
example of t felicity of genius, and uncommon 
amplitude of acquiſitions, of a young mind ſtored 
with images, and much exerciſed in combining and 


comparing them.” 

— The ſubje& is well choſen, as it includes 
all images that can ſtrike or pleaſe, and thus com- 
priſes every ſpecies of poctical delight. The only dif- 
\ ficulty is in the choice of examples and illuſtrations ; 
and it is not eaſy in ſuch exuberance of matter to find 
the middle point between penury and ſatiety. The parts 
ſeem artificially diſpoſed, with ſufficient coherence, ſo 


| ſhould not be denied. In the general fabrication of 
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to the general deſign. ' ed 

« His images are diſplayed with ſuch luxuriance 
of expreſſion, that they are hidden, like Butler's moon, 
by a veil of light ; they are forms tantaſtically loſt un- 
der ſupertluity of dreſs. Pars minima «ft iſa fruella 
fui. The words are multiplied till the ſenſe is hardly 
perceived; attention deſerts the mind and ſettles in the 
ear. Le reader wanders through the gay diffuſion 
ſometimes amazed, and ſometimes * but, after 
many turnings in the flowery labyrinth, comes out as 
he went in. He remarked little, and laid hold on 

« To his verſification juſtice requires that praiſe 


his lines he is perhaps ſuperior to any other writer of 
blank verſe.” | 5 5 
« His diction 1s certainly ſo far poetical as it is not 


proſaick, and ſo far valuable as it is not common. 


He is to be commended as having fewer artifices of 
_— of his brethren of the blank ſong.” 
| his other poetry Dr. Johnſon ſpeaks ſlightingly. 


LYTTLETON. 


FA EORGE LYTTLETON, the ſon of Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton, of Hagley in Worceſterſhire, was born 

in 1709. He was at Eton, where he was 
much diſtinguiſhed among his ſchool-fellows. From 
Eton he went to Chriſt Church, *where he retained 
the ſame reputation of ſuperiority, and diſplayed his 
abilities to the publick in a poem on eim.”” 
He was à very early writer both in verſe and proſe 
His 
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His © Progreſs of Love” and his · Perſian Letters” 


were both written when he was very young. 
le ſtaid not long at Oxtord, for in 1728 he began 
his travels, and ſaw France and Italy. When he re- 
turned he obtained a feat in Parliament, and ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the moſt eager 


| Opponents 
of Sir Robert Walpole. For many years the name of 


| George Lyttleton was ſeen as an oppoſitioniſt in every 
account of e”ery debate in the Houle of Commons. 
The Prince of Wales, being (1737) dnven from the 
the court, opencd his arms to the opponents of the 
miniſtry. Mr. Lyttleton was made his ſecretary, Mal- 
let his under-ſecretary, and Thomſon had a penſion. 


While Lyttleton thus ſtood conſpicuous in the firſt 


rank of oppoſition, he married (1741) Miſs Lucy 
'orteſcue of Devonſhire, by whom he had a ſon, 
the late Lord Lyttleton, and two daughters. He was 
unfortunately deprived of her in about five years af- 


poem to her memory. 
He did not however condemn himſelf to perpetual 


ſolitude and ſorrow; for after a while he was con- 


tent to ſeek happineſs again by a ſecond marriage with 
the daughter of Sir Robert Rich; but the experiment 
was unjuccelstul. * 
At length, after a l. 1gele, Walpole gave way, 
and honour and profit were diſtributed Sn his 
„ er Lyttleton was made (1744) one of the 
Lords of the Treaſury, and from that time was en- 


in ſupporting the ſchemes of the miniftry. 
In 1751 his father died, when he inheri a ba- 


ronet's title with a large eſtate. He ſtill continued his 


exertions in Parliament, and was made (1754) Cof- 


ferer and Privy Counſellor.: this place he 


next year for the great office of Chancellor of the 
chequer. — 


terwards, and he ſolaced his grief by writing a long 


= 
The 


17. 


times inſipid. His epiſtolary 
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Ine ſubſequent year his curioſity led him into 
Wales, and Gra he publiſhed his Dialogues 


of the Dead.” | ; 
When, in the latter part of the laſt reign, the in- 
auſpicious commencement of the war made the dif- 


ſolution of the py unavoidable, Sir George Lyt- 


tleton, loſing his yment with the reſt, was re- 
compenſed with a peerage. | 1 

His laſt literary production was his Hiſtory of 
Henry the Second,” claborated by the reſearches and 
deliberations of twenty years. After living to ſee this 
work moſt favourably received by the publick, he was 
ſeized with his laſt illneſs, and died the twenty-ſecond 
of Auguſt 1773, aged 64 years. 

„Lord Lyttleton's poems are the works of a man 
of literature and judgment devoting part of his time 


to verſification. have nothing to be deſpiſed, 


and little to be admired. Of his Progreſs of Love,” 
it is ſufficient blame to lay that it is paſtoral. His 
blank verſe in © Blenheim” has neither much force 


nor much elegance. His little performances, whether 


ſongs or epigrams, are ſometimes ſprightly, and ſome- 
pieces have a ſmooth 
equability, which cannot much tire, becauſe they are 
ſhort, but which ſeldom elevates or furfiriſes. But 
from this cenſure ought to be excepted his © Advice to 
Belinda,” which, though for the moſt part written 
when he was very young, contains much truth and 
much prudence, very elegantly and vigorouſly ex- 
preſſed, and ſhews a mind attentive to life, and a 
power of poetry which cultivation might have raiſed 


to excellence.“ 
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WEST. 


ILBERT WEST was the ſon of the Reverend 
Dr. Weſt. His mother was ſiſter to Sir Richard 
Temple, afterwards Lord Cobham. His father, pur- 
poling to educate him for the church, ſent him fuſt to 
Eton and afterwards to Oxford ; but he was ſeduced to 


of horſe. 
Aſter continuing ſome time in the army, he became 
more inclined to civil employment. He therefore, laid 
down his commiſſion and engaged in buſineſs under 
the Lord Townſend, then Secretary of State, with 
whom he attended the King to Hanover. His ad- 


herence to Lord Townſend ended in nothing 28 
the 


mination (May 1729) to be clerk- extraordinary 
Privy Council, which produced no immediate profit; 
for it only placed him in a ſtate of expectation and 


right of ſucceſſion, and it was very long before a va- 


cancy admitted him to profit. 


| Soon afterwards he married, and ſettled himſclf in 
a very pleaſant houſe at Wickham in Kent, where he 
devoted himſelf to learning and to piety.—In 1747 he 


publiſhed his Obſervations on the Reſurrection, 
for which the Univerſity of Oxford created him a 
Doctor of Laws by diploma March the 30th 1748.— 
He alſo publiſhed a verſion of Pindar. 5 
Mr. Weſt's income was not large; but in time his 
revenue was improved; he lived to have one of the 


lucrative clerkſhips of the Privy Council (1752), and 


Mr. Pitt at laſt had it in his power to make him Trea- 
ſurer of Chelſea Hoſpital. 


He 


a more airy mode of life, by a commiſſion in a troop | 


. * : 
FI * * 
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He was now ſufficiently rich ; but wealth came too 
late to be long enjoyed: nor could it ſecure him from 
- 22 2 —_ he loſt (1755) his“ only: ſon, 

ear aſter (March 26) a ſtroke of the palſy 
— i to the grave. 

Of his regia ſays Dr. Johnſon, © I have 
only compared the firſt Olympick Ode with the ori - 
ginal, and found my expectation — both by i 
elegance and its exactneſs. 

« A work of this kind muſt, i in 2 minute examina- 
tion, diſcover many imperfeQtions; but Weſt's verſion, 
ſo far as I have conſidered it, appears to be the product 


of great labour and great abilities. 


His © Inſtitution of the Garter” (1742) is writ- 
ten with ſufficient knowledge of the manners that pre- 
vailed in the age to which it is referred, and with 
great elegance of diction; but for want of a proceſs 


of events, neither knowledge nor elegance preſerved 


'« His * Imitations of Spenſer” are very ſucceſsfully 
performed, with reſpect to the metre, the language 


| andthe fiction,” 


— 
GRAY. 


AHOMAS GRAY, the fon of Mr. Phili Gray, 
a ſcrivener of London, was born in Eo ail 
1716. His grammar education he received at Eton? 
and when he Jeft ſchool, in 1734, entered a penſioner | 
at Peterhouſe in Cambridge. E 

After he had remained there about five years, where 


| he took no _— (as he int aded to follow the com- 


mon law), Mr. Horace W alpole invited him to tra- 
vel with him as his Companion. They wandered 


through 


4 3%, 
* 
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through France into Italy, but at Florence they 
—— and parted. Gray returned to England in 
ber 1741, and in about two months afterwards 
buried his father, who, had by an injudicious waſte of 
upon a new houſe, ſo much leſſened his for- 


money | 
tune, that Gray thought himſelf too poor to ſtudy the 


law. He therefore retired to Cambridge, where he 


1 except a ſhort reſidence at London, the reſt 

s life. 

Being adviſed not to finiſh a tragedy which he 

began, of the name of Agrippina,“ he produced in 

1742 the © Ode to Spring,” his © Proſpect of Eton,” 

| and his Ode to Adverſity.“ He began likewiſe a 
Latin poem De Principus Cogitandi.” 

In his retirement at Peterhouſe he wrote (1747) an 
on the Death of Mr. Walpole's Cat,” and the 


ance on ** Government and Education,“ of which the 
nts that remain have many excellent lines. 
Iis next production (1750) was his far-famed 


« Heyy in the Church-yard,” which, finding its way 


into a magazine, firſt made him known to the pub- 
lick. An invitation from Lady Cobham about this 
time gave occaſion to his Long Story.” In the year 
1753 he loſt his mother. 


The. Progieſs of Poetry“ and © The Bard” were 


iſhed in 1757, and Gray's reputation was now ſo 
ich, that, after the death of Cibber, he had the honor 
of refuſing the laurel, which was then beſtowed on 
Mr. Whitehead. © 
When the Profeſſor of Modern Languages at Cam- 
bridge died, he was, as he ſays, cockered and ſhirited 
ui till he aſked it of Lord Bute, who ſent him a civil 
In 1765, believing that his health was promoted by 


exerciſe and change of place, he undertook a journey 


into 


er 


year afterwards attempted a poem of more import- 


1 
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into Seotland, of which his account, ſo far as it ex- 
„ e 33 
contracted a friendſhip with 
| = What he had formerly . was at laſt 
ven nim wyit out — The Profefſorihip of 
becaine again vacant, and he received 1768 


an offer of it from the Duke of Graſton. He accepted, 
and retained it to his death. b 


Ill health made another j 
viſited (1769) Weſtmoreland — A He 


| that reads his epiſtolary narration wiſhes that to tra- 
vel and to tell his travels had been more of his em- 
ployment. 
= His travels and his ſtudies were now near their end. 
The gout, of which he had ſuſtained many weak at- 
tacks, fell upon his flomach, and, yielding to no me- 
dicines, produced ſtrong convulſions, which (July 30, 
| * 1 in death. 
Dr. Johnſon's opinion is not very fa- 
1 lis Ode on Spring,“ ſays he, has 
{ WN. Ar 
thoughts ; but the language i is too · luxuriant, and the 
thoughts have ne new.” 

The Poem on che Cat” was doubtleſs by its 
author conſidered as a trifle, but it is not a 
trifle. In the firſt ſtanza the azure flowers that blow, 
ſhew that a rhyme is ſometimes made when it 
cannot eaſily be found. Selima the Cat is called a 
nymph, with ſome violence both to language and 
ſenſe; but there is good uſe made of it when it is done, 
for of the two lines, 

4 


„What female heart can 
„% What cat's averſe to 
the firſt relates merely to che nymph, and the ſecond - 
only to the cat. The fixth ſtanza contains a melan- 
choly truth, but the laſt 
ends in a pointed of no relation to the pur- 


4 ; R 
* 3 
- ” 
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poſe; if what glifened had been gold, the cat woll 
not have gone into the water, if ſhe had would. 
not leſs have been drowned. 880 


© x p 5 


* Froſpect of Eton College” ſuggeſts nothi 
to Gray which every beholder does not cqually thi 
and feel. His ſupplication to father Thames to tell 
him who drives the hoop, or toſſes the hall, is uſcleſs 
and puerile. Father Thames has no better, means of 
knowing than himſelf. His epithet of buxom 
health” is not elegant; he ſeems not to underſtand 
the word. Gray x Jan his language more poetical 
as it was more remote * common uſe; finding in 
Dryden honey redolent of fring, an expreſſion that 
reaches . Ha cout language, Gray drove 
it a little more beyond compreheuſion, by making 
gales to be redolent of joy and yout l. 

' ——* Of che Ode on Adverſity,“ at once poe- 
tical and rational, I will not by light objections vio- 
late the dignity.” . 3 
Dr. Johnſon next enters into a particular examina- 
tion of che Progreſs of Poetry,” and The Bard,” 
both which he, for the moſt part, ſeverely cenſures. 
His criticiſm on Gray concludes with the following 
paragraphs : 

* -« "Theſe Odes are marked by glittering accumula- 
tions of ungraceful ornaments ; they ſtrike rather than 


pleaſe; the images are magnihed by affeCtation ; the 
karo is laboured into harſhneſs. The mind of the 
wrater ſeems to work with unaatural violence. Dou- 
' Ble double toil and trouble. He has a kind of GT | 
dignity, and is tall by walking on tip-toe. His art 
his ſtruggle are too viſible, and there is too little ap- 
pearance of eaſe or nature. 

To ſay that he has no beauties would be unjuſt : 


' a man like him, of great learning and induſtry, 
ets nate" When e 


eould not but pr 
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leaſt, it can be ſaid that a goo was 
W 

His tranſlations of Northern and Welſh poetry 
deſerve praiſe ; the imagery is preſerved, perhaps often 
1 is unlike the language of 
In the character of his © Elegy,” I rejoice to con- 
cur with the common reader; for by the common 
ſenſe of readers uncorrupted with literary prejudices, 
after all the refinements of ſubtilty and the dogmatiſm 
of learning, muſt be finally decided all claim to poeti- 
cal honours. Ihe Church Yard” abounds with 
images which find a mirrour in every mind, and with 
ſentiments to which every boſom returns an echo. 
The four ſtanzas beginning, Ver ever theſe bones, are 
to me original: I have never ſeen the notions in any 
other place; yet he that reads them here 
himſelf that he has always felt them. Had Gray writ- 
ten often thus, it had been vain to blame and uſeleſs 
to praiſe him.”? ov 


THE END. 


